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PEEFACE. 


Of  the  pieces  included  in  this  little  volume  of  New 
Zealand  verse,  a  few  in  their  entirety  and  fragments 
of  one  or  two  others  have  already  appeared  else- 
where; and,  for  permission  to  republish  these,  my 
thanks  are  due  to  the  respective  editors  of  the 
London  "Spectator,"  the  New  Zealand  "Canterbury 
Times,"  and  the  Sydney  "Bookfellow"  and 
* '  Australia. ' ' 

I  wish  also  to  record  in  this  place  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  several  generous  and  helpful  critics:  namely, 
Miss  Jessie  Mackay,  and  Dr.  Hight  in  this  country; 
and,  in  England,  Professor  E.  H.  Donkin,  of  the 
Royal  HoUoway  College,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Donkin. 
And,  to  friends,  neighbours,  and  chance  acquaint- 
ances all  up  and  down  this  Dominion,  my  thanks 
are  herewith  warmly  tendered  for  a  co-operation, 
sometimes  conscious,  sometimes  unconscious,  but 
invariably  kind,  without  which  the  studies  for  this 
book  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  its  contents 
written. 

I  hope  for  a  few  readers  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
in  that  hope  have  here  and  there  explained,  by  means 
of  footnotes,  not  only  the  Maori  words  employed,  but 
also  the  use  of  certain  current  Australasian  terms. 
With  regard  to  the  Maori  words,  I  have  also,  to  the 
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PREFACE 

best  of  my  ability,  given  their  approximate  pronun- 
ciation; with  this  exception,  that,  where  a  native 
word  is  already  in  daily  use  among  us,  I  have 
indicated,  in  preference  to  its  original  and  more 
correct  sound,  that  under  which  it  now  forms  part  of 
our  own  tongue. 

B.E.B. 

Long  Look-out,  Chorlton, 

Banks  Peninsula,  New  Zealand.  ' 
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Shingle  -  Short. 


^Shingle- Short. 

[To  "Barney."] 

A    ^whare    on    a    winter's    evening.      Enter    Barney,    wet    and 
muddy,  with  a  lump  of  wood.     He  speaks  : 

Thank  God  for  this  ungodly  rain! 
Paddock's  a  puddle,  creek's  in  flood, 
Eoad's  like  a  river  mis'd  up  rich — 
Pea-soup,  treacle,  pudd'n'  an'  sich — 
Reggular  marmalade  o'  mud. 
Won't  be  no  larrikins  to-night, 
Come  peerin',  jeerin',  thro'  the  pane! 
"More  rain,  more  rest, 
Fine  weather's  not  always  best." 
Wait,   though — I  '11  wedge   the   door .... 

That's  right! 

{Going  to  the  hearth.) 

Anythin '  left  o '  you,  old  log  ? .  . .  . 

My  stars !    I  am  a  lucky  dog — 

Blest  if  there  ain  't  a  eye  o '  bright 

Blinkin'  away-0 !  on  its  own. 

Soon  wake  you  up :  I  've  work  for  you. 

Supper?    Not  much!     There's  sweeter  meat 

A-holdin'  out  its  hands  for  heat. 

. . .  .Where's  bellows,  an'  a  chip  or  two? 

1.  Shingle-short:  Australasian  for  "a  tile  loose."    Anglid:  Wanting  in 
intellect. 

2.  Whar6  (pronounce  whdrray) :  A  hut. 
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SEINQLE-SBOBT 

Kind  of  a  curtain,  now,  this  wet, 

Between  the  wJiare  an'  the  world, 

An'  me  all  good  an'  cosy,  eurl'd 

Behind  it,  with  no  room  to  let. 

Gosh!    Ain't  it  fine  to  be  alone, 

With  just  the  work  you  want  to  do? 

Snug  as  a  bug — that's  got  a  brain: 

Keen  as  a  dog  that's  got  a  bone: 

Quiet,  an'  safe,  an'  unbeknown: 

The  tools,  the  matter.  Him  to  guide — 

An'  everybody  else  outside! 

.  . .  .Kick  off  your  boots,  an'  wash  your  hands. 

Now  let's  see  where  Creation  stands! 

{Taking  up  the  wood  he  has  brought  in.) 

First  thing,  the  matter.     Ain't  that  good! 

Reggular  wholesome  bit  o'  wood — 

"To^ara-heart,  an'  extry  sound. 

An',  look!  Aha!  God's  rifle  sent 

Bang  in  my  spirit  what  you  meant, 

Minute  you  spurted  on  the  ground. 

What!    Think  I'd  give  'em  you  to  burn? 

To  cook  the  body  spuds,  an'  meal? 

No  fear!    Look  here!    What's  this?    A  stern  I 

An'  this  here  lengthway  ridge — Just  feel! 

My  word !  it  all-right  is  a  keel ! 

Plain  as  the  buttons  on  my  coat 

(Look  at  her,  feelin'  for  her  bow!) 

This  log  was  built  to  be  a  Boat — 

Blest  if  she  ain't  a  half -one  now! 

An'  makin'  of  a  half -thing  whole, 

Smells  like  the  savin'  o'  my  soul. 

1.  Totara :  A  native  timber. 
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SHINGLE-SHORT 

Hull  to  be  hollow 'd  jBrst.     Now,  then — 
Ten  fingers,  not  exactly  fools: 
A  gouge :  a  mallet :  — them 's  the  tools : 
An' — would  You  help  me?    Please! 

Amen! 

(Working  on  the  wood.) 

'   Twice  1  is  2,  twice  2  is  4, 
Twice  3  is  6,  dunno  no  more. 
Been  the  general  run'  o'  day: 
Present,  dingy:  an'  prospeck,  grey. 
Cherry,  at  milkin',  in  the  dirt 
Kick'd  me  over,  an'  tore  my  shirt. 
Strippin'  o'  Fiddle-face,  I'd  a  thought, 
'Bout  a  boiler ;  it  come  to  nought, 
'N,  while  I  was  at  it.  Chalky 's  calf 
Rush'd  the  bucket,  an'  swaller'd  half. 
Thoughts  bein'  early,  legs  was  late. 
Breakfast's  at  seven, — mine  was  eight. 
Missis  cold  as  the  porridge-plate. 
Wanted  to  know  if  I  understood 
Fire  couldn't  burn,  if  it  hadn't  wood? 
Brought  her  in  Vmw: — wa'n't  no  good, — 
Said  'twas  nothin'  but  solid  smoke; 
Tackled  some  'maire; — axe-helve  broke. 
An'  Mick,  o'  Saturday,  at  the  store, 
Couldn't  afford  me  credit  no  more, 
— Twice  2  is  4,  twice  4  is  6 — 
So'  wa'n't  I  in  a  proper  fix? 
Hid  in  the  sty,  to  make  a  helve; 
Made  a  beauty,  but  not  till  twelve — 

1.  Rimu  (Hie-moo) :  Red  pine. 

a.  Maire  {mV-ray) :  A  native  timber. 
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Dinner-time :  turn  'd  up  with  the  rest .... 

Cats  an'  kettles!  when  I  come  in, 

Didn't  Boss  get  it  off  his  chest? 

'N    Missis,  her  eyes  was  each  a  oath ; 

Needed  courage  to  meet  'em  both .... 

Wish'd  she  squinted,. . .  .an'  wa'n't  she  wroth! 

Fencin',  some  o'  the  afternoon; 
Like  that;  lengthen 'd  it,  all  I  could. 
Boss,  he  come  an'  tackled  it  soon. 
Sent  me  blastin'  the  blessed  wood. 
Stop!  that's  a  libell'd  God-send!     Why, 
Out  o'  the  blastin'  didn'  you  fly? 
Two  an'  two,  an'  two,  an'  two, — 
Blasted  an'  blessed,  me  an'  you. 

Come  on  rainy;  an'  Speck,  the  brute, 
Went  an'  poison 'd  herself  with  'tute — 
Started  a'waltzin',  's  if  she  seen 
Satan.    I  scoots  in,  sharp 's  a  bell, 
But  head  over  eyes  in  this  machine, 
Grabs  the  ginger  what  cured  Colleen .... 
Thought  she'd  ha'  horn'd  me  into  Hell — 
Forgot  you  sluiced  it  with  kerosene. 
Luckily,  Mick,  he  come  along. 
My  word!     Wa'n't  his  condemnin'  strong? 
Took  some  hearin '  to  stand  the  sound : — 
Cow  couldn'  stick  it:  she  come  round. 

E venin '  milkin ' :  all  mud  an '  muddle. 
Pinch  o'  earth  to  a  pint  o'  puddle. 
Beasts  one  steamy,  hollerin '  huddle .... 

2.  Tute,  correctly  tutu  (toot) :  A  poisonous  native  shrub. 
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All  the  way  through,  though,  didn'  I  smile? 
Didn'  I  chuckle,  all  the  while? 
When  you  haven'  to  eat  the  bread, 
Much  you  care  if  the  sponge  goes  sour — 
Specially  when  you've  cake  instead! 
Outside 's  on'y  a  pin-head  part:  — 
Wa'n't  I  at  home  inside  my  heart? 
Hadn't  I  Heaven  in  my  head? 
An'  didn'  them  ugly  moments  thread, 
Straight  as  cotton,  to  this  good  hour? 

There,  now!     'F  all  things  under  the  sun 
Nicer-lookin '  I  never  seen. 
Good  lines;  even,  an'  smooth,  an'  clean! 
Feelin'  better?    Your  hull  is  done! 

Still,  you're  a  senseless  son  of  a  gun. 
Ain't  you?  stuck-in-the-mud,  an'  blind — 
On'y  a  body,  be  you,  son? 
Now  I  'm  a-goin '  to  make  your  Mind ! 

Clock!    you're  bound  for  a  bit  o'  change. 

I  shall  miss  you,  an'  you'll  feel  strange 

Wonder,  now,  little  Tick-tick-tick, 
If  ocean-motion  '11  turn  you  sick? 
Sorry— can't  help  it!.  ...  'N,  if  I'm  late. 
Missis  '11  thankfully  set  me  straight. 
Seems  to  bustle  her  up,  to  find 
Time  runnin'  on,  with  me  behind— 
Straightens  her  back-bone,  whips  her  blood, 
Tautens  her  belt,  like,  does  her  good. 
Waste  o'  worry!     What's  time  to  we. 
When  there's  all  of  Eternity? 
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Out  o*  your  coat! So Off  you  come, 

Ratchet,  'scapement,  an'  pendulum 

{Taking  clock  to  pieces.) 

An'  there's  your  power  a-aetin' — See? — 
Your  jolly  mind! 

There's  somethin'  still 
A-wantin*,  though,  an'  that's  your  Will! 
No  good  keepin'  no  mutton  warm 
For  brain  an'  body  as  don't  perform, 
Is  it?    No  call  to  worry,  though — 
This  cowbanger's  runnin'  the  show! 
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Now  comes  the  cream .... 

Old  fire  all  right? 
Seraphim!  ain't  you  quick  an'  bright? 
Everythin's  kind  o'  kind,  to-night. 

{Taking  up  soldering-iron.) 

You  run  an'  see  your  friend  the  fire. 
An' — Where's  that  bit  o'  fenein '-wire ? 

{Produces  some  from  inside  his  hoot,  and  untwists  it.) 

While  that's  a-heatin',  here,  let's  look 
Back  in  that  idiot  table-book. 
— "Twice  3  is  6,  twice  4,  8,  twice — " 
Left  out  poor  7?    That  ain't  nice — 
Oh,— right  down  here!    "Twice  7's  14." 

Well ,  fourteen  what,  though?  Inches?  come! 

Or  feet?    Or  fingers,  eh?    by  gum! 
Why  can't  you  spit  out  what  you  mean^ 

{Turning  over  pages.) 
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Go^  on  a-mountin '  like  a  flood, 
Higher  'n  higher, — 'n  no  pertence 
To  one  half-toothful  o'  solid  sense. 
Mick  said  you'd  help  me  measure  wood. 
Measure  mosquitoes !    You're  no  good! 
Said,  you  was  shorter  ways  to  add — 
Reckon  short  cuts  is  mostly  bad. 
-     Can't  swallow  stuff  with  shirkin'  to't. 
....  Besides ....  I  don '  see  how  you  do 't, 
Nor  why, — nor  what — 

Oh,  you  ain't  muck! 
Clear!  I  can't  be  bothered  by  such. 

(Flings  the  hook  across  the  room.) 

Here,  let's  look  how  that  iron  acks 

My!  that's  visible,  if  you  like. 
Figures  be  flutter  'd !    I  'm  for  f acks ! 

(Making  a  fork  of  the  fencing-wire,  he  solders  it  on 
to  the  pinion  of  the  clock,  and  fits  all  inside  the 
hull.    Then,  horing  a  hole  in  the  stern.) 

Water  within  'ud  be  a  sin ... . 
Vinegar-cork !  you  trundle  in. 

(Fits  the   cork  into  the  hole,  and  leads  the  wire 
through  it  so  as  to  engage  with  the  fork.) 

Now,  what's  to  make  her  jolly  screw? 

Tin thin ?     Here,  biscuit-box — you'll  do! 

(From  the  lid  of  a  Nscuit-hox,  he  cuts  out  and  fixes  a 
propeller. ) 

Try  her,  now — wind  her  up  an'  try! 
Maiden  trip  in  the  water-tank! 

(Lights  a  candle,  and,  going  outside,  clambers  with 
the  model  up  on  to  the  rain-water  tank.) 
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Sloppy,  ain't  it?    The  thing's  full  up! 

Plenty  o '  depth  for  you  to  draw 

Tea-leaf,  top  o '  a  ten-foot  cup .... 
I  say !     Sorrow !     Suppose ....  she  sank  ? . . . . 
Kind  o '  tightens  me  in  the  throat .... 
Eubbish !  she  eouldn  't . . . .  Oh,  please  don 't ! 

{Resolutely .) 

Keady?     Leggo,  there!     Now,  then — Float! 
(The  model  takes  the  water.) 

Glory — Hosanna!     You're  a  Boat! 

{Scramhling  round  the  tank,  guiding  the  boat.) 

Do  this  yourself,  you  know,  you  ought : 
Make  the  round  trip  from  port  to  port. 
That  'ud  be  splendid,  just  like  life. 
Ought  to  ha'  fancied  that  at  first. 
Hold  on,  now !    Do  it,  if  I  burst .... 
Golly!    I've  got  it.    Where's  my  knife? 

{Shapes  and  fixes  a  rudder,  lashing  it  so  that  the  boat 
must  move  in  a  circle;  this  he  proves,  then  re-enters 
the  whare.) 

Good!    You're  a  boat,  you'll  go,  you'll  come — 
An'  yet  my  fancy  ain't  fetch 'd  home. 
Know  why?    Because  your  looks  ain't  neat, 
An',  if  there's  one  thing  you're  to  be. 
It's  this — right  up-an'-down  Complete! 
I  kind  o'  need  things  finished  quite, 
So,  come  on,  son !    let 's  get  you  right. 
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Cabins,  to  start  with. — They  don'  show, 
But  if  there  wa'n't  none,  I  should  know. 
Let's  see.  . . .  them  there  match-boxes!     Quick, 
Chuck  out  the  matches ....  There ! .  . . .  one  row 
To  port:  now,  starboard — that's  the  trick! 
Next  thing,  a  deck. — That  cardboard  lid:  — 
Eule  on  some  lines,  to  mean  the  planks .... 
-  An'  there's  your  inside  full,  an'  hid! 

....  Two  skewers  for  the  masts ....  some  string 
For  riggin ' . . . . 

There ! 

That  everythin'? 

— Blest  fool!  you've  give  her  that,  inside, 
'LI  work  her  spite  o'  wind  an'  tide, 
Yet  never  thought  to  put  no  trace 
O'  special  power  in  her  face — 
Funnel,  she  wants! 

Go  slow,  now. . .  .stop. . . . 
Got  it!    Mother's  umbreUa-top! — 
Thank  You ! 

Ain't  got  no  paint,  worse  luck! 
Black  hull,  red  funnel.  ...    'F  I  could  pluck 
The  red  shine  off  the  Va^a-bloom, 
An'  drain  the  bitter  bad  black  stuff 
Out  0 '  my  heart,  I  'd  have  enough .... 
Would  Micky  swap  my  Sunday  tweeds? 
'Tisn't  so  very  much  she  needs; 
Two  must-be  coats  and  one  to  spare. 
Kind  o'  pomatum  to  her  hair. . .  . 
She'd  lick  their  S.S.  "Wakatu." 

Somehow  I'll  get  it,  that  I  swear. 

Jericho ! 

1.  Bata  iBdh^tah) :  A  Bush-tree,  covered  in  summer-time  with  glorious 
scarlet  blossom. 
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{Buns  out,   and  presently   returns  with  a  feather, 
which  he  sticks  in  the  funnel.) 

'Fraid  poor  Clucky  woke 
Painful,  bnt  this  here,  see,  's  for  smoke. 
There !    Now  the  whole  live  world  can  rip. 
For  now  you're  finish 'd:  you're  a  Ship ! 

It's  hot! 

{Opens  the  window.) 

Why,  Rain,  when  did  you  cease? 

....Ain't  there  a  beauty  stillness?     Hush! 

All  the  whole  valley's  full  o'  peace. 

On'y  a  *morepork  in  the  Bush, 

On'y  the  callin'  o'  the  creek.  . . . 

An'  there's  the  stars,  all  cool  an'  clean. 

Where  never  any  dirt  has  been, 

A-hangin',  steady  an'  serene.  . . . 

Kind  of  a  fam'ly  mast-head  light 

To  God's  great  steamer  o'  the  World, 

A-travellin'  on  across  the  night. 

Eh!  when  He'd  got  the  thought  o'  that, 

An'  work'd  it  perfeck  at  His  ease, 

An'  finish 'd  up  with  lightin'  you: 

When  that  big  Thought  had  all  come  pat. 

An'  lay  there,  livin',  on  His  knees. 

With  every  fittin'  right  an'  tight, 

Everythin'  workin'  good  an'  true — 

Lord  God !    Whatever  did  You  do  ? 

.  .Say!,  .there's  my  ship  in  there.     You  Imowl 

(Thank  God!    You  always  do  know,  plain; 

You  never  dog  me,  to  "explain.")  — 

Oh,  what  am  I  to  be  so  blest? 

Why  am  I  pick'd  from  all  the  rest, 

1.  Morepork :  The  New  Zealand  owl. 
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m. 

To  Make?    What  have  I  been  an'  done, 
To  get  so  double-tiled  in  parts? 
Look !     There  it  is,  in  there !     An ' — Oh, 
There 's  tears  an '  triumph  in  my  brain ! 
The  pleasure  of  it's  sharp  like  pain — 
It  scares  me!    Oh,  it  wants  two  hearts, 
To  hold  it  an'  not  overflow! 
-     My  dingy  day 's  one  blaze  o '  Bright ! — 

All's  tuned!  there's  everythin'  come  Right! 
Oh,  who  am  I,  what  have  I  done, 
God !  what  am  I  ?  to  be  so  blest. 

...  .A  grain  more  glad,  an'  I'll  go  mad. . . . 
It's  done!    I  done  it!  an'  it's  Done! 
Guess  I'll  go  in,  an'  get  some  rest. 

{Goes  and  sits  down  hy  the  fire,  which  is  nearly  out. 
After  an  interval,) 

Can't  rest. . . . 

There's  folk  with  heaps  more  wit — 
Micky,  an'  Boss, — all  hands  an'  thought, 
Don'  seem  to  get  no  good  of  it: 
Never  hear  they've  invented  aught? 
They're  circ'lar  saws,  a-cuttin'  planks — 
I'm  band-saw,  reggular  up  to  pranks. 
They  rides  on  metal,  an'  'tween  banks — 
Bush,  I'm  let  survey  an'  explore. 
Their  contrack's  labell'd   "As  Before"— 
While  I — Thank  God!  my  order's  sent 
To  heave   an'   haul  things   different: 
So's  out  o'  Nothin'  to  make  Some, 
An '  out  0 '  Some  to  make  Some  More ; 
An'  thoughts,  like  shavin's  from  your  plane, 
Drops  down  upon  me  now  'n  again .... 
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— How  can  they  others  keep  content? 
It  don't  seem  somehow  hardly  fair 
To  give  me  such  a  extry  share? 

Take  Missis,  now:  — can't  beat  her  bread, 
Never  be  lazy  till  she's  dead. 
An'  keeps  account-books  in  her  head: 
Yet,  if  she  work'd  till  Kingdom  Come, 
Could  she  make  that^.     Suppose,  some  day, 
I  show'd  her?    She'd  be  struck,  I  lay! 
^'You  do  that,  Barney?"  p'raps  she'd  say— 
Or  p'raps  delight  'ud  keep  her  dumb? 
Not  much,  it  wouldn't!    Out  she'd  spit 
In  them  tight  tones,  as  if  she  bit 
(I  hear  her),  ''What's  the  good  of  it?" 

That  wasn  't  Missis  speakin ',  sure . . . .  ? 

(Timidly.) 

....  Missis ! 

You  loony!  she  ain't  here. 
Said  it  yourself  like,  to  yourseK. 
Wish  I  hadn't  then, — did  sound  clear. 

What 's  gone  an '  happen  'd  ?  feel  all  queer — 

Silly,  like:  stopp'd  inside  o'  me, 
Like  I  was  switch 'd  off  suddenly, 
Like  somethin'  right  deep  down  got  hit, 
Bursted,  or  somethin'. — Wait  a  bit.... 
Here,  buck  up !    "  What 's  the Good  of  it  ? " 

(Loudly.) 

Let  be !     To  every  mouth  its  mess ! 
This  ain  't  old  Missis 's  business ! 
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{Whispering.) 

"What  is  the  good  of  it"? 

Dunno! 
It  just  had,  someway,  to  be  so. 

{Besolutely .) 

''What  is  the  Good  of  it?"    Look  here! 
You  take  an'  riddle  this  out  clear! 

{To  the  boat.) 

Stand  there  1    Are  you  some  good  or  not  1 
What's  a  ship  good  fori 

Well,  she  sails 
Over  the  sea. 

What  for? 

To  hand 
Over  to  some  one  else's  land 
People,  an'  cargo-stuff,  an'  mails. 
Could  you  do  that?    0'  course,  cut  down 
All  round,  an '  kind  o '  tucks  took  in ... . 
We'll  say,  a  needle,  an'  a  pin, 
A  post-card,  an'  a  dozen  fleas. 
Passengers,  like:  could  you  take  these, 
Well — over  to  the  Point,  say? 

Oh, 

Ain't  it  all  fiddle-sticky  stuff! 
Ain't  it  a  sickly  suck,  all  round! 
You  try  an'  git  across  the  Bay? 
How  'ud  them  inseeks  know  the  way? 
How  'ud  they  ever  keep  you  wound? 
Ugh!  makes  me  cringe  inside  o'  me. 
To  fancy  what  a  fool  you'd  be, 
Peacockin'  in  the  real  live  sea! 
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First  wind  'ud  whip  your  feather  off, 

First  wave  'ud  stroke  them  skewers  down, 

An'  smudge  your  cardboard, — an'  the  wet 

'Ud  stop  your  works,  an'  there  you'd  drown — 

Nice  endin '  to  a  trial  trip ! 

Jolly  good  thing! — You  ain't  no  ship! 

Well,  but  there  is. . .  .1  seen  'em,  some. 

In  Town  there,  in  the  Muse-um . . . .  ? 

Much  0 '  your  size,  too :  in  a  row : 

Five  of  'em,  steamers — an'  they're  fine! 

Bridges  they  got,  an'  gold,  an'  brass, 

An'  sets  there  smilin',  under  glass; 

Right  to  a  hair,  an'  not  a  speck, — 

Fresher  than  Fancy,  full  o'  shine! 

An'  one  of  'em's  a  real  twin-screw, 

An'  one  with  sailors  on  her  deck. 

But  each  an'  all  is  in  a  box; 

Glass,  but  (I  tried  'em),  all  with  locks; 

So,  clearly,  they  ain't  meant  to  go? 

An ',  when  I  asked  the  man,  he  said : 

"You  bloomin'  loony,   'course  they  ain't — 

Nor  don't  you  try  it! — Them's  for  show!" 

Well,  then ? 

Ho,  yes !    Got  just  the  face, 
Ain't  you,  to  glorify  your  glass? 
Guess  you'd  git  in  a  special  class. 
An'  take  first  prize — as  a  Grimace! 

Oh,  here 's  a  rotten  game  I  've  play  'd ! 
Ain't  you  a  dandy! — Real  home-made! 
Your  works  half -worn,  your  riggin'  string. 
An'  all  odd  colours — Burst  the  thing! 
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It's  ate  my  supper,  stole  my  sleep, 

Spoilt  my  imibrella,  hurt  a  hen, 

Stuff 'd  me  to  split  with  pride — an'  then, 

Oh,  yes!     I've  just  misunderstood, 

As  usual!    Got  things  back  before, 

Been  on  the  booze  inside  my  brain. 

Just  as  per  usual — nothin'  more! 

— Well!  now  my  eyes  is  back  again. 

I  thought  you  was  A.l. — You're  not! 

You're  just  a  naked  bit  o'  rot! 

I  thought  you  was  a  Ship. — You're  wood, 

Stuff 'd  full  o'  foolin'.    You're  No  Good! 

If  other  ships  was  sneerin'  sort, 

Reckon  they'd  call  you  "Shingle-Short." 


Ay!  that's  where  all  the  sickness  lies. 
It  is 'n't  you  what's  wrong,  it's  me. 
I'm  glad  o'  that;  contrariwise, 
Sorry!  for  where 's  your  remedy? 
It  ain't  the  wood,  it  ain't  the  tools. 
Has  doom'd  you  deep  among  the  fools, 
Nor  'tain't  the  details: — 'twas  the  plan; 
Which  means,  All  fire  it !  'twas  the  man. 
Made  a  nice  milkin'  stool,  you  could, 
If  on'y  I'd  ha'  seen  it;  yes, — 
An'  any  other  feller  would. 
"Never  too  late  to  mend"?    I  guess 
You  're  just  about  the  same  as  me : 
Thirty-odd  years  too  late  to  mend — 
I  can't  remake  your  maker,  friend, 
An'  he's  a  fool  himself,  you  see. 
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Well,  that  ain't  news?    No  fear!  Not  much! 
It's  ached  too  often  to  the  touch. 

Right  back,  at  home,  .they  next-door  boys,- 

" Let's  have  a  game  with  Softy's  toys." 
—An',  Teacher,  yellin'  "0  you  fooir' 
That  week  I'd  wanted  so  at  school: 
— An'  Mother's  look,  afore  she  died, 
Me  sharpenin'  scissors  at  her  side, 
An*  askin'  her  why  Granny  cried? 
— ^An'  since, — the  curses,  an'  the  blows. 
The  sells,  an'  mocks,  an'  filthy  jests, 
An'  harder  hurts,  that  no  one  knows, — 
Reckon  they've  taught  it  past  all  tests. 
Besides,  look  here,  I  know  I'm  duU! 
See  how  I  muddle  things,  an'  mull; 
Can't  write;  an'  take  for  somethin'  fine 
Every  poor  feeble  fake  o'  mine. 
...  .Still,  though,  I've  know'd  it  all  along. 
To-night  it  does  come  extry  strong. 

Fire's  out;  an'  lamp's  begun  to  stink. 
Well,  dark  '11  do  for  misery .... 

....  I  wonder  what 's  about  the  time  ? 
Why — Where's  old  Clocky  got  to? 

(Catching  sight  of  the  boat.) 

....  Ah-h ! 
. . .  .An'  goin'  to  be  so  sublime, 
Wa  'n  't  you  ?     Such  extry-speeial  bliss . . . .  ! 
Oh,  an'  I  did  think  you  was  good. 
— You  mess!  you  muck,  you!    O  you  scab! 
. . .  .Stickin'  there.  . .  .like.  . .  .a  bloody  crime! 
Hold  on !    I  must  git  out  o '  this. 
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{Opens  door,  and  sits  down  on  step  outside.) 

Well,  you  old  Stars !  you  look  amused. 
Kind  of  a  general  twinkle-wink. 
Jolly  good  joke  on,  I  should  think ; 
Wish  I  could  catch  a  whijQc  of  it! 
— Wouldn  't  surprise  me,  now,  not  half, 
If  my  concerns  was  in  the  laugh? 
Well,  sooner  you  than  larrikins ! 
Nor  'tain't  so  many  moments  since 
You  seen  me  sit  all  cock-a-hoop, 
Catchin'  Creation  in  a  loop, 
An'  ladlin*  Skill  out  by  the  scoop, 

While,  now 'Tis  kind  o'  laugh — an'  cry: 

Tickles  the  taste,  but  works  the  eye, 
An'  makes  the  munchin'  mouth  go  wry, 

Don't  it?  like  pickles Well,  all  right! 

'Tis  a  bit  laughable,  I  know. 
The  things  I  do  are  mostly  so. 

Most  eyes  are  straight,  but  some,  they  squint ; 
Most  cylinders  are  truly  cast. 
But  sometimes  one  has  blow-holes  in't: 
There's  nuts,  which  isn't  screw 'd  in  right, 
An'  keeps  whole  plates  from  settin'  tight: 
An'  Olsen's  bran  new  boiler  burst: — 
I'm  like  'em:  failure  from  the  first. 

That 's  so.    An '  yet ....  it 's  rununy,  too ; 
'Cause,  if  I'd  got  to  die  this  hour, 
I  swear  to  God,  /  have  got  power! 
Why,  can't  I  see  things  in  the  piece. 
Not  scraps,  like  other  people  do? 
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I  know  'em !    Belly,  back,  an '  soul, 
I  get  their  plan  complete  an'  whole, 
An'  all  their  makin'  clear  in  view, 
An'  all  their  matter  in  control, — 
Then,  Whiff!  I  dunno  how  it  is. 
But  there  my  vantage  comes  to  cease; 
Don'  seem  to  matter  what  I  do. 
All  o'  my  cream  churns  out  to  grease — 
My  whoppers  all  works  out  askew. 
Them  smithereens  comes  nicely  through. 

No !  'tain 't  no  sort  o '  use  to  shirk — 
Somehow,  this  Power  o'  mine  don't  work. 
Dunno  the  reason;  that  can  slide — 
No,  it  don't  ack;  an'  what's  the  worst, 
Won 't,  never.    No !  I  'm  certified 
Certain  o '  that.    I  can 't  pretend 
"Hold  on!  you  haven't  seen  the  end; 
This  Ugly  Ducklin's  bound  to  burst 
Out  into  Swan."     Not  it,  worse  luck! 
It's  grow'd  too  far  towards  Ugly  Duck. 

No!     I  can  fence  this  little  lot — 
This  way:  I  am,  an'  yet  I'm  not! 
Can't  run  to  nothin'  clear  an'  clean. 
But  just  keep  ditherin'  in  between; 
At  once  Too-Little,  an'  Too-Much: 
You  can't  do  any  good  with  such. 
Like  this  old  iron-sand  hereabout, 
Too  married  up  with  mucky  sand 
To  pay  to  get  the  iron  out; 
Or,  like  that  jolly  knife  I  ground, 
An'  put  no  water  on  the  stone; — 
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Missis's  knife,  an'  wa'n't  she  mad! 
Didn't  much  water  her  abuse, 
An'  took  my  on'y  knife  I  had, 
Nice,  dandy,  new,  horn-handled  one; 
'Cause,  come  to  use  her  one,  she  found 
'Twas  gone  too  soft  to  cut  a  stick, 
Too  hard  to  turn  a  screw  around: — 
Use  in  it,  yet  it  wa'n't  no  use. 

That's  me ! 

My  spirit's  all  but  broke 
To  wish  myself  like  usual  folk, 
As  does  two  right-out  things  in  turn: — 
Just  earns  to  eat,  an'  eats  to  earn. 
A  perfeck  rose  '11  better  please 
Your  eyesight  than  fat  cabbages: 
But  good  sound  cabbage,  I  suppose, 
7s  pleasinger  than  canker 'd  rose? 
Unless  your  eyes  is  in  your  nose. 

Oh,  ain't  there  never  no  way  out? 
'Cause,  see  this  extry  use  I  got. 
Quench  as  you  will,  that  truth  keeps  hot. 
My  knife  won't  cut,  an'  yet  I  feel, 
I  do!  it's  extry-proper  steel; 
An'  tons  of  iron  's  in  my  sand. 
'Tain't  to  make  more,  it's  on'y  just 
Joggle  a  bit,  an'  readjust? 
Couldn't  I  be  took  back  in  hand. 
Run  down,  an'  temper 'd  back  again, 
Or  smelted  out  some  patent  way? 
I  wouldn'  mind  no  kind  o'  pain. 
So  as  my  Power  could  get  its  play. 
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Look  here!    It  staggers  me,  how  God, 
As  crams  a  two-inch  bit  o'  sod 
With  littlest  leaves,  an'  blades  o'  grass, 
All  perfeck,  can  a-bear  let  be 
This  hugger-mugger  muddle,  Me! 
Ay,  You  could  right  me,  yet  You  don't. 
You  hit  too  often  as  You  aim 
For  me  to  think  Your  skill's  to  blame, 
An',  so  it  must  be,  'cause  You  won't. 
Well,  that's  beyond  me;  let  it  pass! 
P'raps  He  can  see  some  reason  for  't; 
But  I'll  be  jigger 'd  if  I  can! 
All  I  can  see  is,  spilt  an'  spoilt, 
An'  murder 'd  to  a  Shingle-short, 
Matter  that  might  ha'  made  a  Man: — 
Better  one,  maybe,  too,  than  most; 
Which  is  a  bite,  an'  not  a  boast — 
Just  the  tip-toppin'  to  the  curse; 
'Cause,  bein'  better  makes  me  worse. 
Say  you  'd  a  shingle  off  the  roof : 
Would  clappin'  twenty  on  the  side 
Make  this  old  whare  weather-proof  ? 
No,  make  the  twenty  misapplied. 
An'  that's  the  very  way  I  am: — 
Here  I'm  a-wantin',  there  I'm  waste. 
First  I'm  a  shortage,  then  a  sham — 
Kind  of  a  two  ways  in  the  wrong. 
Double  disgustin'  and  disgraced. 

Oh,  it's  all  crazy!  it's  all  wrong! 
Everythin's  cuss'd  an'  contrary! 
Everythin'  slops,  or  else  comes  short. 
Or  both  of  'em  at  once,  like  me. 
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I've  often  guess 'd  it:  now  I  know — 
It's  gone  an'  topp'd  itself  up  so. 
Just  you  look  round!     On  every  side 
Here's  Power  lost  an'  leakified, 
There's  good  stuff  dancin'  to  the  dogs, 
Because  o'  Power  not  applied. — 
An'  springy  things  ain't  got  no  sense, 
Sensible  ones  ain't  got  no  spring — 
An'  things  as  should  be  here  is  hence — 
An'  promises  proves  out  perverse — 
An'  every  blessin's  got  its  curse — 
Ay,  somethin's  wrong  with  everythin'. 
.  . .  .Dunno,  now,  as  I  ever  saw 
Even  a  flower  without  a  flaw? 
Or,  if  I  did,  that's  overcast — 
'Cause,  now  it's  passin',  next  it's  past; 
Very  same  second,  like,  it's  sound, 
Down  on  the  road  to  rot  it's  bound — 
Its  rightness  ain't  allowed  to  last. 
No!  notkin'  but  is  black 'd  with  blots! 
Nothin'  too  healthy  to  get  ill, 
Too  good  but  might  be  better  still. 
— Dash  it !    Mick  said  to-day,  this  rain 
Was,  'cause  the  sun  hisself  has  spots ! 

Folk,  just  the  same.    You  take  the  best — 
Not  Missis:  in  her  head  she's  smart, 
But  she've  the  shortage  in  her  heart.  , . . 
Nor  Boss :  'cause  he 's  a  meagre  lot — 
Missis,  an'  money,  's  all  he's  got. 

Granny  ? She  liked  a  drop Well,  there ! 

Wasn't  much  halo  to  her  hair; 
Nor  Micky — he  ain't  none  to  spare. 
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But  Mother,  now?    As  good  as  good, 
Lovin'  an'  pretty:  sing,  she  could! 
An'  save  us!  how  that  woman  toil'd — 
But,  foolish-like,  at  eatin'  food — 
Thought  she  could  live  on  tea-leaves  stew'd; 
That's  how  she  got  her  stummick  spoil'd. 
— Oh,  well,  if  Mother  don't  come  clear. 
Guess  that's  a  settle 'em  for  the  rest, 
An'  blame's  attachin'  to  the  best. 

While,  as  for  work  an'  such — Look  here! 

I  guess  the  one  success  you  do 

Is,  thinhin'  you're  a-goin'  to. 

Oh,  all's  right  then:  looks  good,  an'  sound, 

An'   plump,    and   reggular   all-round — 

Puff-ballish!    Prove  it,  an'  it's  broke. 

For  all  that  good  fat  shape  was — Smoke. 

(Like  look  at  me  to-night,  poor  bloke! 

A-savin'  up  for  this  all  day!) 

Or  most  of  it  was,  anyway. — 

'Tain 't  never  just  the  thing  you  thought ; 

Don't  never  pan  out  all  it  ought. 

Say,  now,  I'd  managed  to  think  straight, 

An'  plann'd  a  stool  o'  that  poor  wood. 

An'  made  it  proper,  all  to  rule 

(An'  even  Missis  always  says 

'Tain't  in  my  hands  the  madness  lays), — 

Think  't  'ud  ha'  been  a  perfeck  stool? 

You  don'  know  nothin'  if  you  do. 

Look  here!    As  sure  as  butter's  rich, 

Turn'd  out  exackly  as  was  traced, 

Somehow  that  stool'd  ha'  got  disgraced. — 

Just  little,  mind  you;  needn't  stare. 

But  can't  I  see  it,  sniggerin'  there! 
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Slip  o '  the  tool ....  or  scratch ....  or  seritch, 
Somewhere 'd  be  bound  to  come  the  hitch. 
'Cause  why?    It's  always  so,  that's  why, 
That's  all  about  the  bloomin'  mess.  . .  . 
Kind  of  a  blitherin'  human  blight — 
Nothin  's  not  never  Right-down  Right ! 
— An'  most  's  a  jolly  long  lot  less. 

Oh,  ain't  it  paltry!    Ain't  it  poor, 
An'  loo-warm,  an'  soul-sickenin ' ! 
Not  on  'y  me,  an '  my  poor  fake 
(I  wish  it  was!),  but — Rotten  Roots! 
Failure  bang  in  Creation's  make, 
Somethin'  at  fault  in  Everythin'. 
Good  Gum!     I'm  fair  full  up  of  it. 
It's  all  to  pot,  an'  so  am  I. 
Seems  such  a  general,  livin '  lie ... . 
If  there  was  just,  for  comfort's  sake. 
One  rightness  under  the  round  sky ! 
But,  nothin',  nowhere,  all  it  ought? 
The  whole  show  with  a  taste  o'  taint? 
The  whole  caboodle  shingle-short? 
Oh,  stinkin'!    Makes  you  kind  o'  heave! 
Fair  makes  you  want  to  cut  an'  quit. 
Wish  I  was  dead,  an'  done  with  it. — 
I  do,  old  Stars! 

Ay,  there  you  stay, 
Lookin'  all  handsome  in  the  Blue; 
But,  if  I  knew  it,  I  daresay, 
Really,  there's  somethin'  wrong  with  you? 
....It  don't  insist,  tho',  anyway. 
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You're  very  still,  an'  beautiful. . . . 

You're  like  I  guess  a  hand  'ud  be, 

A-comin'  quietly  an'  cool, 

When  all  the  head  was  hot  like  this, 

Over  the  eyelids,  firm  an'  full.  . . . 

An'  whisperin'  "Hush!"  an'  "Never  mind! 

I  got  you  safe, — you  go  to  sleep ! ' ' 

An'  drawin'  o'  you  back  to  rest. 

Tired-baby-like,  on  some  big  Breast, 

All  good,  and  comf  ortin '  an '  deep .... 


....  Thunder !     In  sizin '  up  just  now 
This  general-gatherum-run-to-rot, 
Dash'd  if  I  ain't  forgot  somehow — 
I  have! — I  been  an'  clean  forgot, 
(Me  an'  the  wood  in  such  a  plight), 
Him  as  was  third  in  the  invite, 
Him  as  is  back  of  all  the  lot — 
God! 

Oh,  thank  Goodness,  God !    You  're  left ! 

My !     Don 't  it  take  the  breath .... 

I  say. 
Was  I  clean  crazy  an'  bereft? 
Ain't  I  one  sparkicle  o'  wit? 
Fussin'  an'  fossickin'  throughout 
The  whole  live  world,  an'  leavin'  out 
The  very  livest  bit  of  it ! 
God — that  lit  up  they  stars  with  light : 
GOD!     That's  Ahnighty,  an'— ALL  BIGHT! 
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Hip!   Hip!   There's  knots  you  can't  untie — 
Grab  'em  the  right  end,  an'  they'll  fly 5 
Hip-Hallelujah!     I've  a-got 
The  loosener  to  my  blessed  knot. 
We're  the  tangle,  but  You're  the  Clue. . . . 
An'  what's  our  tonnage,  alongside  You? 
Slops,  or  shortages,  shams  or  what, 
'Tain't  what  we  ain't,  or  don't  or  do, 
Really  matters — No  fear!     It's  You! 
An' — You  ain't  ruined  'cause  we  fail. 
God!  if  we're  shingle-short — ^You're  Not! 

Ain't  I  been  off  my  course?    O,  You! 

I  dunno  rightly  who  You  are, 

But  nobody  ain't  half  so  near. 

You  look  right  in  me.  like  that  star. 

An'  every  thought  I  have,  You  hear. 

Whatever 's  twisty  in  my  fate. 

The  road  to  You  is  always  straight .... 

I  ain't  afraid;  You'll  make  allow, 

For  I'm  Your  creature,  anyhow, 

Ain't  I?    I  am  that  much  to  You! 

It  come  about  I  dunno  how. . .  . 

My  work  weren't  right,  an'  I  were  wrong, 

An'  nick'd  an'  nark'd  an'  miserable, 

An'  seem'd  like  orders  come  along 

That  ever^i:hin'  was  wrong  as  well: 

Kind  of  a  trial  taste  o'  Hell.  .  .  . 

But,  there!     You  know  it  all!     You're  You! 

(That's  it!    That's  it,  Hosanna!    Now 

I  got  my  bearin's,  anyhow). 

Ay,  You!  all  sight,  all  might,  All-Right. 

An'  everythin'  all-right  You  do! 
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What  a  salvation,  ain't  it?  Ay, 

You've  got  the  bridle  on  Success; 

Your  notions  needn  't  come  to  nought ; 

You  don't  mean  ships,  an'  make  a  mess. 

— What  O,  there !    Stop !    That 's  my  address . . 

You've  made  me — an'  I'm  shingle-short: 

An '  Things — which  isn  't  all  they  ought .... 

An'  still  Your  turn-out's  like  Your  Thought?. 

What 's  that  1. . . .  You  meant  us  this  way,  then ' 

You  mapp'd  us  out  this  mangy  sort? 

You  really  had  got  reasons  for't? 

....  My  word !    It  seems  to  take  some  sight 

To  see  if  things  is  wrong  or  right .... 

— Maybe,  You  ain't  quite  through  with  us? 

Fools  shouldn't  see  things  half-way  through.  , 

A  half -hatched  egg,  ain't  that  a  fright? 

— Now,  see  here!     Stow  it!     That'll  do! 

There  ain't  no  need  for  you  to  fuss, 

An'  make  yourself  ridicculous; 

Better  shut  up  your  silly  jaws; 

It's  solid  anyway,  because 

There's  just  one  thing  as  He  can't  make, 

But  that  one  thing  is, — a  mistake! 

Golly!    By  rights  I'd  ought  to  move 

Rejoicin'  down  my  gritty  groove. 

'Tain't  as  if  I'd  been  on  the  job; 

When  the  Headfitter's  fitted  it, 

Guess  you  can  bet  your  measly  mind 

A  misfit  isn't  no  misfit. 

But  workin',  tho'  it  works  askew, 

Pre-cisely  how  it's  meant  to  do. 

...  .1  ain't  no  failure,  then,  nor  sport? 
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You  kind  o'  wanted  one  my  sort? 

— Right,  God !  I  '11  be  Your  shingle-short ! 

Why,  save  us!    Now  I've  slew'd  my  eye, 

An'  found  You  standin'  steady  by, 

Holdin'  Your  Finger  in  the  pie, 

Things  is  a-turnin'  a  traverse! 

'Tain't  Curses,  grinnin'  back  o'  Good, 

That's  now  a-bossin'  o'  the  show — 

Too  seeable  to  stay  unseen — 

It's  Goodness,  back  of  every  Curse, 

A-smilin'  sunny  an'  serene! 

Why ....  this  rate,  nothin  's  Right-down  Wrong  ? 

An '  as  for  somethin '  Right-down  Right .... 

Think  the  whole  jolly  world  '11  do  ? 

For  that's  the  eontrack! — I'll  allow, 

Scaffoldin '-kind  o'  Right  just  now. 

But  clean  Right's  what  it's  comin'  to! 

Bound  to  come  right,  because  it's  Yours. 

— An'  one  thing's  Right  already, — YOU! 

Ay!    You  ain't  shingle-short!    You're  whole! 

You  toe  the  mark.  You  touch  the  goal, 

Each  time.    Oh!   Ain't  it  a  relief ? 

Ain't  it  a  home,  like,  to  the  soul? 

Past  all  imperfecks  under  sun. 

Overdone,  underdone,  undone, 

Cockled,  lopsided,  leaky,  odd, 

So-So,  an'  Very-Near-Not-Quite, — 

There  is  one  Somethin'  that's  A.I.! 

Oh,  bless  You,  God,  for  bein'  GOD!— 

Full,  out-an'-out,  entire,  clean,  quite, 

An'  everlastin' — all  All-Right! 
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I  guess,  if  it's  a  sin  to  doubt, 

I'm  almost  grateful  for  a  sin, 

I'm  nearly  glad  I  left  You  out — 

Makes  such  a  difference  now  You're  in! 

Like  on'y  them  what  Hunger's  chew'd 

Knows  all  the  lovely  taste  o'  food. 

....  Seems  even  some  sense  to  be  a  fool, 

It  shows  You  up  that  wonderful. 

....  You !   Thorough :  sound  all  round,  an '  sure : 

All-Right  for  ever:  always  safe — 

O  Perfeck  God!    I  got  my  cure! 

There's  nothin'  needn'  really  chafe. 

That  joy's  so  big  all  sorrow's  small; 

Out  o'  my  brain  my  self  can  fall. 

Great  God!     I'm  full  o'  gratitude — 

You're  whole!    You're  workin'!   That  pays  all! 


My  word!  must  be  some  Bush  alight; — 
Pretty  good  patch,  too,  by  the  sky. 

What?    Never!    Can't  he  mornin' f Why, 

'Tis,  though!     The  stars  ain't  hardly  bright, 
An'  there's  the  mountains,  ghosty- white — 
Whatever 's  happen 'd?    Where's  the  night? 

(Gets  up,  yawning,  and  turns  to  go  in.    The  outlines 
of  the  hoat  are  visible  against  the  opposite  window.) 

Hallo !    You  there  ?    Good  mornin ' !    Oh, 
Look  here,  though,  you  must  have  a  home: 
'Case  anyone,  you  know,  should  come. 
Here, — this '11  do  us;  come  along! 
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{Pulls  clothing  out  of  a  chest,  and  carefully  lowers 

boat  into  it.) 
Needn't  get  nervous:  lock  is  strong. 

I  beg  your  pardon  that  you're  wrong! 

Maybe  you'd  rather  I  should  take 
An'  break  you, — bein'  a  mistake? 
Please  don't!    You're  clean  ridicculous, 
An'  like  no  livin'  barge,  that's  true; 

But  still, — I  like  the  feel  o'  you 

I  made  you an'  you're  company — 

Now  that  you're  here,  there's  two  of  us, 
Both  bein'  shingle-short,  you  see. 
You'll  feel  pounds  better  with  the  paint, 

"  An'  though,  great  Gum!    I  know  you  ain't 
No  value,  not  the  least  half -mite. 
But  mean,  an'  mockable,  an'  odd: 
Yet,  dunno  how  you've  managed  it — 
You  kind  o '  been  some  good  to-night : 
— Wreck,  you've  a-sailed  me  home  to  God, 
All- wrong,  you've  show'd  me  the  AU-Right! 

Time  to  notify  vip  at  the  house. 
An'  start  caressin'  them  jolly  cows. 
— Hallo,  Sun !    You  're  the  bestest  friend ! 
Dull's  the  dinginess  you  can't  mend, 
Burstin'  out  with  your  kind  old  face, 
Chuekin'  eheeriness  round  the  place. 
Ain't  the  rain  got  the  paddicks  green? 
— "If  rain  was  honey,  mud  'ud  be  money" — 
Don'  the  black  o'  the  logs  look  clean? 
Dandy,  them  puddles  in  between! 
Each  a-winkin'  his  bright  blue  eye — 
Little  run-away  bits  o'  sky. 
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^Minahs  fossickin'  round  about, 
Thrush  a-turnin'  his  song-box  out — 
Feels  so  jolly,  he's  got  to  shout. 
Reckon  the  wet's  a-polish'd  the  air — 
Such  a  shininess  everywhere! 
"Webs  a-twinkelin'  on  the  rails, 
An'  even  them  mean  old  milkin-pails 

Sunny  as  silver 'Spose  they  were! 

S'pose  I'd  ha'  milk'd  'em  all  they'd  hold, 
An'  Snap!  the  two  of  'em  turn'd  to  gold, 
An'  these  old  duds  to  satin  an'  silk, 
Drippin'  with  di'mon's,  instead  o'  milk! 
Wouldn't  the  folk  at  the  fact'ry  stare. 
An'  Boss  palaver  about  his  share? 
— Was  that  someone  a-callin  ? . . . . 

Ay; 

Comin'  0,  comin'! 

Ain't  that  fine, 

'Twixt  that  wattle  an'  old  black  pine? 

Deeps  o'  the  Bush  all  dark  below. 

Points  o'  the  mountain  bright  aloft, 

Sharp  an'  solemn  with  sun,  an'  snow; 

An',  'twixt  an'  'tween  of  'em  curly-curl'd, 

Mists  o'  the  momin',  rosy-soft. 

—Ain't  it  the  beautifullest  world? 


1.  Minah:  The  Indian  starling,  naturalised  in  New  Zealand. 
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Maui's  Fish. 

(After  the  Maori  Legend.) 

Maui,  the  Fisher,  would  have  gone  fishing 

In  the  canoe  with  the  sons  of  his  mother; 

He  had  a  thought  in  his  head. 

But  these  Brothers  begrudged  him. 

"He  is  young  and  audacious,"  they  grumbled,  "and 

wilful ; 
We  are  not  too  sure  of  his  birth  and  his  breeding ; 
His  cunning  is  great,  and  his  tricks  are  perdition  ; 
What  law  does  he  follow?    What  reverence  is  his? 
He  will  trick  us,  perchance  he  will  wreck,  peradven- 

ture  may  drown  us — 
He  surely  will  scare  us ! "  said  they. 
"Bide  thou  here,"  said  these  clever  and  cautious  old 

brothers  of  Maui; 
And  forth  on  the  broad  breast  of  Ocean 
Push'd  the  canoe,  and  were  off 
To  their  old  fishing-ground. 

Maui  the  Fisher  paced  on  the  sea-beach, 

Thinking.  .  .  .thinking.  . .  . 

Working  the  while  at  the  fish-hook  he  held  in  his 

fingers : 
A  very  old  bone  he  was  carving  and  fitting, 

1.  Maui  (pronounce  approximately  Mow'-ee):  The  Polynesian  Hercules, 
with  a  certain  spice  of  Mercury,  also  of  Prometheus.  He  clipped  the 
wings  of  the  Sun,  stole  fire  from  the  Fire  Goddess,  fished  up  New  Zealand 
from  the  sea,  as  here  related,  and  all  but  conquered  the  Goddess  of  Death. 
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And  paving  its  hollow  with  blue-and-  green  ^paua, 
Paua,  purple-and-blue  in  the  sun  as  the  shimmering 

water, 
In  the  sea-water,  bright  as  the  sun. 
"Can  I  sail  in  the  sea-weed?"  says  Maui; 
And  a  fine  tuft  of  hair  he  set  on  it, 
Thinking.  . .  .thinking.  . .  . 
And  twisted  a  stout  line  upon  it — 
And  behold!  there  he  ended  his  toil  and  his  thinking 

together ! 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughs  Maui  the  Fisher, 
And  looks  out  to  sea! 

Late  that  night,  when  these  Brothers,  safe  back  from 

their  fishing, 
Wearied  with  toil,  snug  and  rounded  with  supper, 
Snored  in  the  wkare, 

Maui,  the  youngest,  still  hungry  on  purpose, 
Alert  and  attentive — Hush! 
Crept  from  the  side  of  them — Hush! 
From  the  warm  wharS  creeps  out,  to  the  darkness. 
Out,  to  the  cold,  lonely  beach: 

Finds  the  canoe,  and  there,  under  the  bottom-boards, 
Ha !  in  he  crawls,  and  lies  close. 
Huge  is  the  night,  and  the  loneliness  gruesome  and 

terrible. 
Sharp  howls  the  wind,  the  old  Sea  moans  there  over 

his  shoulder — 
As  a  widow,  a  mother,  they  wail,  at  a  death,  at  a 

"tangi; 
And  the  Darkness  was  dreadful  all  round,  a  deep 

darkness  of  Death! 

1.  Paua  iPdrWa) :  The  iridescent  Haliotis  shell. 

2.  Tangi  (Tdng-ee) :  The  Maori  wake.    Literally,  "a  crying." 
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*' Laugh,  0  my  heart!"  murmurs  Maui, 
And  waits  for  the  Dawn. 


And  at  Dawn  come  his  Brothers,  intent  on  their  old 

daily  duty — 
In  their  old  fishing-ground  to  catch  fish. 
And  they  look  to  their  tiller,  they  look  to  their  paddles, 
But,  under  those  sound  boards  amidship,  what  need 

to  examine? 
(Aha!) 
*'Now,  where  is  our  Maui,  our  fisher  of  fishers,  this 

morning  ? 
Full  belly,  sound  sleeper,  is  simply  out-witted,"  they 

chuckle ; 
Then  out  on  the  laughing  blue  Ocean 
Push  forth  their  canoe,  and  are  off 
To  their  old  fishing-ground — 
To  their  old  fishing-ground,  indeed? 
Maui  is  with  them!     Oho! 


Paddle  and  paddle,  paddle  and  paddle .... 

They  had  gone  a  long  way, 

To  the  first  place  for  casting  the  hooks  they  were 

nearly  arrived, 
When  Maui  no  more  can  keep  silence.    Ho,  ho!  and 

Ha,  ha! — 
Up  pops  his  head  at  their  horrified  feet! 
An  earthquake!    As  huts  in  an  earthquake, 
Hither  and  thither  they  topple  and  tumble  and  sprawl. 
Were  they  startled,  those  wary  old  Brothers?     They 

nearly  upset  the  canoe ! 
Were  they  vext  ?    They  were  far  from  the  land ! 
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Now  this  way  and  that,  as  a  ^weka,  that  peers  for 

provision, 
With     faces     wrath-wrinkled     as     mud-holes     are 

wrinkled  in  summer, 
They  twisted  their  eyes  and  their  necks,  staying  still 

on  their  paddles. 
And  piteously  ask'd  of  each  other: 
"0  Friends!  what  shall  we  do? 
If  we  go  on,  and  he  with  us,"  they  said,  "he  will 

surely  upset  us, 
If  we  go  back,   it   is   far — and   what   fish   for  our 

supper  ? ' ' 
"Cast  him  out!"  whispers  one.    "If  we  do,  by  some 

craft  he  will  catch  us — 
Remember  the  noosing  of  'Ba^\  they  reply,  "Remem- 
ber the  Theft  of  the  Fire 
(Fire,  like  Maui,  perturbing  and  mischievous:  true, 

'tis  a  relish  to  fish)  — 
Who  is  safe  from  him?    What  shall  we  do?" 
So  they  toss  back  and  forth  in  the  unsteady  hold  of 

their  purpose. 
Like    river-waves,    reaching    the    sea,  but    the    tide 

flooding  in. 


Well,  now,  Maui  had  pity  upon  them. 

"Let  me  paddle,"  says  Maui,  "or  steer!" 

But  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 

"If  he  paddle,"  say  they,  "we  are  dead!  he  wiU 

surely  capsize  us; 
If  he  steer, — ^we  are  wreck 'd  on  some  rock; 
If  we  go  on,  misadventures  are  bound  to  befall  us ; 

1.  Weka  (w6k-kah) :  The  New  Zealand  wood-hen. 

2.  Ba  (Bah) :  The  Sun. 
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Back — one  is  fallen  already,  since  where  are  our  fish? 

And,  drown  'd — alas,  he  would  drown  us ! " 

So,  like  men  out  at  sea  without  paddles,  they  toss  in 

a  torment. 
Till  Maui  had  pity  upon  them  again,  and  he  said, 
"Lo,  in  your  confusion  but  now,  how  the  waves  were 

splashed  over! 
Keep  me — to  bale  the  canoe. ' ' 
Then  speechless  they  sat,  looking  one  at  the  rest. 
Till  one  hopefully  said, 
' '  "Well,  he  cannot  do  much  with  a  baler ! ' ' 
So  then,  o'er  the  bright  lips  of  Ocean,  up-bursting 

with  laughter, 
These  Brothers  went  cautiously  steering  and  paddling, 
While  Maui  (a  shell  was  his  baler), 
Baled  out  the  canoe. 

Now,  pay  attention!     Behold, 

Every  shellful  he  baled  from  the  boat,  lo  it  was  but 

a  shellful, 
Till,  throwing  it  over,  he  stretch 'd  it — no  longer  mere 

shellfuls, 
Murmuring  liarakias,  secretly  chanting  enchantments. 
Seas !  he  threw  seas  overboard. 
The    water   spread ....  spread .  . .  . ,    the    land    faded, 

faded ....  and  faded .... 
"Hold!     Stop!"  cried  the  Brothers.     "Where  are 

we? 
Par,  far  past  our  fishing-ground!     Put  back,   and 

quickly!"  they  cry. 
"Ah,  not  yet!"  Maui  pleads,  "O  my  Brothers,  a  little 

way   further ! 

1.  Earakia  (kab-r4b-kee-ah) :  An  incantation. 
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I    know  of  a  place  where  the  fish  are  as  fern  in  the 

forest, 
So  many!  and  fat  as  fat  pigeons,  and  sweeter  than 

berry-fed  pigeons,  those  fish ! 
Let  us  on ! "    And  his  tongue  was  of  oil,  and  his  words 

as  a  feast  in  the  cooking; 
(He  knew  what  they  wished)  and  their  ears  and  their 

hearts  were  bemused. 
On,  onward  they  went : 

Paddle  and  paddle,  paddle  and  paddle  and  paddle. ... 
The  Sun  looking  on  from  the  North,  and  Maui  still 

baling  and  baling. 
Till  once  more  spake  the  Brothers: 
"No  man  hath  fished  here  since  the  days  of    our 

fathers ;  here  anchor ! ' ' 
"Not   yet,    Ah,    not   yet!"   Maui   said;  "A   canoe's 

length,  a  little  way  further! 
Ah,  Brothers,  those  fish !    So  immense 
That  one  piece  of  one  fish  will  most  nobly  provide  for 

our  supper, 
So    bold,  they  will  race  to  the  hook,  and  two  eastings 

will  fill  us. 
The  wink  of  an  eye  see  us  full. ' ' 
Aha !     Bright  was  his  bait,  and  he  knew  what  he 

wanted, 
By  the  ear  and  the  stomach  he  caught  them,  these 

Brothers,  these  fish! 

Paddle  on,  paddle  on,  paddle  on ... . 

Now  the  land  is  gone  from  their  gaze; 

To  the  edge  of  the  world  they  are  come ! 

Now  the  Sea  was  their  world, 

And  the  Sun  from  the  opposite  side  look  'd  upon  them. 
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He  looked  from  the  West,  and  their  spirits  grew  dark, 

Their  hearts  roll  'd  in  their  breasts ! 

"Never  man  can  have  fish'd  here  before.     Let  us 

anchor!"  they  pleaded; 
And  Maui  said,  "Anchor,  and  fish!" 
For  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  he  knew  he  was  where 

he  would  be. 

Oh !  Oh,  those  fish ! . . . .  Enough !     It  was  even  as  he 

said — 
So  many !  so  large !  and  they  surely  desired  to  get 

eaten ! 
Lo!  at  the  cast  of  the  hook,  how  they  came  flocking, 

and  flocking! 
Two  castings  apiece,  and  behold !  the  canoe,  it  was  full ! 
Great  then  were  the  hearts  of  these  Brothers!    They 

said, 
"It  is  well !  and  now  let  us  for  home. ' ' 
But  Maui  said  humbly,  "O  Brothers! 
Here  is  one  without  fish.    Behold,  I  have  had  neither 

share  of  the  sport  or  the  spoil. 
Lend  me  a  hook,  O  Brother! — Brother!  lend  me  thy 

hook" 
(To  one  and  another  he  said  it).    But  they  taunted 

him,  all,  and  refused. 
"Fishers  have  hooks,  not  the  maggot  that  hides  in 

the  timber." 
"Canst  thou  fish  with  a  hook,  little  Trickster,  indeed? 

but  try  fishing  without ! ' ' 
"Yet  will  I  fish,"   answers  Maui,   and  lo!   lo!  the 

wonder. 
They   murmur   admiring,    in   envy   they   muse,    and 

amazement, 
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As  he  draws  from  his  mat  the  carv'd  fish-hook, 
The  jaw-bone  well  carv'd  of  his  heroine  ancestress. 
Bright  in  the  sunlight  the  paua  that  lined  it, 
The  hair  that  adorn 'd  it  waved  bright  in  the  wind. 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughs  Maui  the  Fisher, 
The  Sun  and  the  Sea  also  laugh,  when  they  look  on 

that  hook ! 
But — where  was  the  bait  ? 
"O  my  Brothers,"  says  Maui,  "Behold 
To  what  catch  I  encouraged  you  hither ! 
Can  we  verily  take  it  all  home?     See  the  gunwale, 

how  low  in  the  water! 
Spare  me,  spare  me  one  morsel  of  all  these  great  fish 

of  your  fishing 
For  bait  to  my  hook." 
But  they  jeer'd  in  delight:  "Aha!  So  art  thou  caught, 

little  "Pipil 
O  friend!  what  is  the  use  of  fine  fish-hooks,  and  ever 

so  fine, 
Without  bait  ? ' '    And  they  gave  him  no  bait. 

So  then  Maui  bethought  him. 

He  smote  on  his  nostril.     The  blood  of  his  head  ran 

out,  copious  and  living — 
"With  his  blood  he  baited  his  hook. 
And,  now  laughing  no  longer,  but  grave,  and  firm  of 

attention. 
He  casts  the  hook  into  the  Sea. 
* '  Prosper  it,  O  'Tangaroa ! " 
And  Tangaroa, 

Lord  of  the  deep  and  the  surface, 
Lurer  to  enterprise,  lover  of  daring  adventure, 
Heard ! 

1.  Pijd  (pip-pee) :  A  kind  of  cockle. 

2.  Tangaroa  {Tah-nga-r6-ah) :  God  of  the  Sea. 
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A  bite !  a  bite ! 
Lift  it!    PuU!    Pull! 
Oh,  the  weight! 
Hold,  hook  of  noble  extraction!     Hold,  trustworthy 

well-twisted  line ! 
Tug!     Pull,  pull! 
*  *  A  rock !     'Tis  a  rock  thou  hast  cleverly  caught, ' '  cry 

the  Brothers — 
No !  for  in  comes  the  line ....  in ....  in ...  . 
' '  'Tis  a  whale.    This  great  Maui !  so  mighty,  no  lesser 

fish  suits  him. 
The  water  is  troubled;  I  said  if  he  came,  so  would 

grief. ' ' 
And  truly  the  water  was  troubled,  a  wave  struck  the 

side, 
The  sun  sank,  it  grew  chilly  and  dark. 
"The  old  ground  was  good.    We  were  fools  to  have 

ventured  beyond  it — 
Give  up,  Maui !    Let  us  go  home. ' ' 
His  back  is  bent,  his  muscles  are  tauten  'd, 
Sweat  pours  in  the  Sea ....  Pull !  Pull ! 
"A  Haniwha,  surely!  some  terrible  monster  has  caught 

us! 
Give  over!"     He  would  not.     Pull!  Pull! 
Then,   "Over  with  7«m!" — urges  one,  but  the  rest 

were  afraid. 
'  *  Cut  his  line ! ' '    But  they  could  not :  it  held. 

And  now  the  waves  bubble  and  gurgle  indeed! 

A  storm  he  is  raising,  this  fish! 

Splash !     Now  the  water  foams  into  the  boat — Now 

the  Brothers  must  bale  her, 
Maui  the  Fisher  would  fish. 

1.  Taniwha  (Tdh-nee-whah) :  A  sea-monster. 
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....  Oh,  the  swirl  and  the  tumult !     Oh,  waves,  like 

great  ridges  and  gullies ! 
Like  a  bladder  of  kelp,  rooted  firm  there  below,  like  a 

kite  of  the  waves, 
The  canoe  jerks  and  staggers.    Bale !  Bale ! 
Bale ! . . . .  All  the  fish  must  go  out ! 
Ah,    sweet   food !     Ah,   the   horrible   tricks   of   this 

mischievous  Maui! 
Ah,  the  huge  billows  bursting. . .  .Bale!   Bale!. . . . 
— Darkness,  tumult  and  storm, 
Thus  all  the  night  through,  baled  they  and  bellow 'd 

they. 
All  the  night  through,  Maui  fought  with  his  fish. 


Toward  the  Dawn, 

Lo,  a  Sea  of  thick  shining !    Behold  the  thick  waves  of 

great  fishes ! 
This  way  and  that  way  darting  and  shooting  in  masses. 
Anxious,  in  haste  to  escape. 
What  is  lifting  them?    Pull! 
What  is  under  them?    Pull!. . . . 
The  first  beam  strikes  on  the  water .... 
The  Brothers  rub  at  their  eyes ....  0  pull! 
Pull!    What  is  this  that  they  see  ? 


Thro'  the  waves,  flashing! 

To  the  light,  flashing ! 
Bright,  bright  up-bursting,  startling  the  light. — 
Oh,  the  sharp  spears  and  spikes!    Oh,  the  sparkle  of 
summits  of  crystal. 

Springing  up,  up ! 
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'Tongariro!    0  'Taranaki, 

Your  splendour !  your  shooting  of  spear-points,  keen, 
sea-wet,  to  the  sun ! 

'Euapehu,  Kaikoura,  Aorangi,  Tara-rua,  long-arm 'd 
Euahine ! — 

Midsunmier  clouds,  curling  luminous  up  from  the  sky- 
line: 

Far-fallen  islands  of  light,  summon  'd  back  to  the  sun : 

Soaring  'Eahawai-Mrds — 

How  ye  soar'd,  shining  pinions!  straight  into  the 
heaven  high  above  you: 

How  ye  shot  up,  bright  Surprises !  seizing,  possessing 
the  sky: 

How  firm,  great  white  Clouds,  ye  took  seat ! 

Pull,  Maui !    Pull ! 

For  what  follows,  beneath  them  ? 

A  waving,  a  waving  and  weaving  of  light  and  of 

darkness — 
A  waving  of  hands  and  of  hair  in  the  dance ! 
Lo,  is  it  a  garden  of  kelp  ? 
Is  it  Night,  coming  up  from  the  deep,  up  through 

fold  upon  fold  of  the  Sea? 
Pull! 
Behold,  it  approaches !  it  darkens,  it  pierces  the  water 

— Lo!  Lo! 
Tree-tops !    Lo,  waving  of  branches !    Lo,  mosses  and 

fern  of  the  forest! 
— How  sweet  on  the  salt   came   the   breath  of  the 

forest,  that  summer  sea-morning! 

1.  Names  of  New  Zealand  mountains.  Approximate  pronunciation — 
Tona-ah-rie-ro,  TaJv-rah-ndk-ee,  Roo-ah-vdy-Jwo,  Ki-kdo-ra7i,  Aow-rdng-ee 
Tah-ra}i-r6o-<ih,  Roo-ah-Me-nay. 

2.  Kahawai  {kkh-ha-wy) :  A  fish.    Kahawai-bird :  A  species  of  tern. 
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Sweet  on  the  spacious  silence  the  ring  of  the  ^Tui's 

rich  throat! 
'Kauri  and  "Totara,  'Bimu,  and  'Matai  and  ^Maire, 
Red-as-blood  'Rata,  and  bright-as-blood  ^Pohutu-kawa, 
'Manuka  dark-ey'd,  Convolvulus,  Clematis  star-ey'd — 
The  glittering  of  you  that  morning!  fresh,  dripping 

with  dews  of  the  Ocean, 
New  rays  to  the  young,  early  sun! 
The  host  of   your   ^taua,   address  'd   as  to   fight !   of 

yoiir  lances  and  "meres  of  green-stone, 
Bristling  all  suddenly  upward,  lustrously  tossing  in 

glory, 
A  green  sea,  high  in  the  air! 

Pull  on!    Pull  away! 

I  see  shining  and  shining  below  here. 

Is  there  a  Sun  in  the  Sea  ?  a  young  Sky  in  the  water  ? 

A  Sea,  deep  in  Sea? 

Or  is  a  great  paua-shell,  empty,  vividly  variegated. 

Shadow  playing  with  shine,  blue  and  green  in  the 
arms  of  each  other, 

As  they  lie  on  the  lap  of  the  Sea? 

Lo!  it  nears!  it  arrives!  on  the  face  of  the  water  it 
floats — 

Land — Ho !    Land ! 

Yea,  sparkling  with  freshness,  audacious  with  new- 
ness, laughing  with  light. 

Land !  a  young  Land  from  the  Sea ! 

A  dark  land,  of  forest;  a  bright  land,  of  sky  and  of 
summits, 

1.  Tui  itoo-ee) :  A  honey-eating  Bush  bird,  with  a  very  sweet  note. 

2.  Kauri,   etc.  {Kow-ree,   T6-ta-ra,    B^e-mrwo,    Mdh-ti,  Mi-reh,   Bdh-tah, 
Po-hoo-too-kAh-wah,  Mdh-noo-kah) :  New  Zealand  Bush  trees. 

3.  Taua  (t&h-wah) :  A  warrior  band. 

4.  Mere  iinir-ray) :  A  flat  club. 
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Of  tussock  sun-gilded,  of  headlands  proclaiming  the 

sun: 
Tattoo 'd  with  blue — behold  'Waikato!  lo  'Wanganui! 
Ey'd  with  quick  eyes — 'Wakatipu,   and   over   there 

Taupo : 
Plumed  with  sky-feathers,  with  clouds  and  with  snow : 

begirt  with  the  mat  of  the  Ocean 
Border 'd  with  foam,  with  fine  fringes  of  sand,  with 

breast-jewels  of  clear-coloured  pebbles: — 
Up  it  sprang,  out  it  burst  from  the  folds  of  the  foam, 

out  it  stood, 
Bare-bright  on  the  jewel-bright  Sea : — 
A  new  Land ! 

There  it  stood ! 

And  the  Sea,  now  at  rest,  laid  her  down  with  her  arms 

round  about  it, 
Thrusting  the  tongue  and  the  touches  of  love  'gainst 

the  limbs  of  the  living, 
Caressing  her  newly-born,  laughing  and  singing  for 

joy- 

And,  up-coiling  his  line,  disentangling  his  fish-hook, 

now  Maui  laugh 'd  also — 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Maui  the  Fisher, 
' '  Behold.  I  have  caught  me  a  Fish ! ' ' 
Enough — Even  so! 

With  a  hook  of  the  Dead,  with  a  bait  of  the  Living, 
With  the  thought  of  his  head,  with  the  blood  of  his 

body,  the  sweat  of  his  heart, 
With  pangs  and  with  laughter,  with  labour  and  loss, 
He   truly   had    caught   him    a    fish — the    canoe    was 

aground — 

1.  Waikato,  etc.  {Wi-kAt-o,  Wa-ngah-ndo-ee) :  New  Zealand  rivers. 

2.  Wakatipu,  etc.  {Wak-a-tip-oo,  T6w-po) :  New  Zealand  lakes,  one  in  the 
South,  the  other  in  the  North  Island. 
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0  'Te  Ika  a  Maui^The  Fish ! 

But    turn    now    your    eyes    on    those    worthy,    wise 

Brothers  of  Maui, — 
With  grimaces  nibbling  their  faces,  with  eyes  and 

with  mouths  round  as  sea-eggs, 
They  squat  on  their  haunches,  stuck  still : 
Dumb  as  Tieads  in  the  old  days  held  fast  in  the  mouth 

of  the  oven. 
Dumb  as  fish, — who  would  ever  have  thought  it  ? 
But  hear  now  their  guile ! 

"O  my  Brothers,"  said  Maui, 

Meet    is     it     I     go    with    thank-offerings   to    thank 

Tangaroa — 
Tangaroa,  who  gave  me  this  fish : 
^Rangi  also,  and  *Tawhiri-matea,  who  hid  it  below. 
But  abide  till  I  come ! "  he  besought  them  with  earnest 

persuasions, 
' '  Till  these  gods  are  bespoken,  with  hand  or  with  foot, 
0  defile  not  my  Fish ! 

When  I  come,  I  will  portion  it  all. "    So  he  went. 
But  what  then  said  these  Brothers? 
Aha!     As  the  ^kotare,  perched  and  asleep,  hears  the 

fish-rippled  water,  and  straightway  awakes, 
They  awoke! 
''Who  is  Maui?"  said  they  "who  that  babe,  with  his 

portion,  and  portion? 

1.  Te  Ika  a  Maui  {Tay  Eeka  ah  M6w-ee) :  The  fish  of  Maui— the  Maori 
name  properly  for  the  North  Island  only  of  New  Zealand,  but  often  for  the 
whole  country. 

2.  Heads,  etc.:  The  reference,  in  itself  an  insult  to  the  Brothers,  is  to 
the  cooking  and  eating,  in  cannibal  days,  of  slain  enemies.  The  Maori 
oven  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  stones  for  heating. 

3.  Bangi  (Ra}i-ngee) :  The  sky. 

4.  Ta-tvhiri-matea  (TaTir-wJieeree-mAh-tayah) :  God  of  the  Winds. 

5.  Kotare  ikdh-taJi-ray) :  The  kingfisher. 
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What  wits  he  of  division?    What  recks  he  of  custom, 

time-honour 'd? 
What  does  a  young  man  know? 
His  fish !    Was  it  not  our  canoe  ? 
Come!"     They  trampled  his  words  underfoot,   and 

leapt  out  on  the  beaches. 
**This  my  land!"  shouted  one,  and  he  set  up  his 

paddle  upon  it, 
' '  This  to  me ! "    "  This  to  me ! "  cried  they  all ; 
They  wrangled  and  strove. 
But  the  land,  this  Te  Ika  a  Maui, 
Beholding  their  impudence,  seeing  their  greed  and 

their  quarrel. 
Laugh 'd — for  they  were  not  her  master — 
Laugh 'd!      Lo,    she    wrinkled    her    skin,  shook    her 

sides,  laugh 'd  wide  with  her  lips.  . . . 
"Ha,  ha!"  and  "Ha,  ha!". . . . 
Till  Maui,  returning,  instead  of  a  smooth  land,  and 

Brothers  in  waiting, 
Found  this  fellow,  sprawl'd  on  the  top  of  a  sudden- 
rear 'd  mountain: 
That,  deep  in  a  gully  new-cloven :  this  other,  head-first 

in  a  swamp ; 
And  all  abash 'd  and  ashamed. 
Louder  then  laugh 'd  Maui  the  Fisher. 
"Ha,  ha!    Well  done,  the  land! 
Ha,  Tangaroa,  w^ell  done ! 
My  Fish,  my  Fish,  is  alive!" 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  Fishing  of  Maui, 
Of  the  birth  of  New  Zealand,  Te  Ika  a  Maui. 
Hear  yet! 
I  speak  but  one  little  word  more. 
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Still  alive  is  that  Fish ! 
Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  ou  the  rim  of  the 

morning. 
She  stands,   Tangaroa's   dear   daughter,   a   vigorous 

virgin, 
Fresh  from  the  foam. 
Still  the  daylight  is  young  in  her  eyelids,  and  on  her 

full  forehead; 
Her  brown  limbs  gleam  from  the  bath, 
Dew  is  yet  in  her  wind-tossing  hair. 
The  wild  winds  are  her  walls,  and  she  stands  here, 

untamed  as  sea-water. 
Brave  with  the  heart  of  the  Ocean,  sweet  with  the 

heart  of  the  Sun. 
Ay! 

A  sea-wind  for  freshness,  a  sea-wave  for  brightness, 
A  sea-sunrise  for  beauty,  a  strong  sea  for  strength, 
Here  she  stands,  Maui's  Fish,  here  she  shines,  a  new 

Land  from  the  Ocean, 
Alive  'mid  the  ever-live  Sea. 

Alive!    Yea,  Te  Ika — 

Of  the  Bone  of  the  Past,  of  the  Blood  of  the  Present, 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  in  the  first  of  the 
Future, 

Thou  standest,  courageous  and  youthful,  a  country 
to  come! 

Lo,  thou  art  not  defiled  with  the  dust  of  the  Dead,  nor 
beclouded  with  thick  clouds  of  Custom : 

But,  springs  and  quick  sources  of  life  all  about  thee, 
within  thee. 

Splendid  with  freshness,  radiant  with  vigour,  con- 
spicuous with  hope. 
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Like  a  beacon  thou  beckonest  back  o'er  the  waters, 

away  o  'er  the  world : 
The  while,  looking  ahead  with  clear  eyes, 
Like  Maui,  thou  laugh 'st,  full  of  life! 

And  do  not  regard  overmuch 

Those    tedious    old    Brothers,    that    still    must    be 

pribbling  and  prabbling  about  thee 
TPaddlers  inshore:  when  a  Maui  has  fish'd,  then  they 

claim  the  canoe !).... 
Laugh  at  them,  Land! 
They  are  old :  are  they  therefore  so  wise  ? 
Thou  art  young,  Te  Ika:  be  young! 
Thou  art  new:  be  thou  new! 
With  keen  sight,  with  fresh  forces,  appraise  those  old 

grounds  of  their  vaunting. 
Dip  in  deep  dew  of  thy  seas  what  swims  yet  of  their 

catch,  and  renew  it, — 
The  rest,  fish  very  long  caught, 
Toss  it  to  them! 

And  address  thee  to  catches  to  come. 
Rich  hauls  to  bold  fishers,  new  sights  to  new  sight,  a 

new  world  to  new  eyes, 
To  discoverers,  discoveries !    Yea, 
Offspring  of  Maui !  recall  the  experience  of  Maui 
A  dead  fish  he  did  not  receive  it  ?    No,  No ! 
He    endured,    he    adventured,    he    went    forth,    he 

experimented. 
He  found  and  he  fetch  'd  it,  alive ! 

Yea,  alive !  a  Fish  to  give  thanks  for. 
Ah,  ah,  Tangaroa,  well  done! 
Thou  livest,  Te  Ika  a  Maui! 
Enough  !    My  la.st  word : — 
Live !    Dare !    Be  alive ! 
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On  the  low  bridge 
In  the  depth  of  the  gully, 
At  fall  of  the  twilight 
I  linger 'd,  alone. 
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Naked,  denuded, 

Forestless,  fernless, 

Mute,  now,  and  songless, 

Sharp  on  sheer  sky  gape  the  lips  of  the  gully; 

Burden  'd  with  black  is  the  green  of  its  pasture ; 

On  whose  long  slopes 

The  sheep  in  their  browsing 

Must  leap  o'er  a  million, 

Strewn,  helter-skelter,  headlong  and  helpless 

Burnt  bones  of  the  Bush; 

And,  high  on  the  hill-tops, 

Once  muffled  with  misty  ever-green  forest, 

Gaunt  tree-skeletons, 

Tall  blacken 'd  splinters. 

Limbless,  and  leafless,  and  lifeless  for  ever, 

In  piteous  distinctness 

Starkly  appear. 

But,  to  me  in  my  musing. 

As  on  the  low  bridge  in  the  depth  of  the  gully, 

At  faU  of  the  twilight  I  linger 'd  alone, — 
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Suddenly,  silently, 

Startling  my  spirit. 

Peopled  the  air  was! 

Pulsing  the  gloom! 

Presences  alien,  undescried,  flitting, 

Fann'd  me  with  hosts  of  impalpable  pinions. 

Knock 'd  at  the  gates  of  my  sense,  but  not  enter 'd, 

Throng 'd  thick  around! 

And,  Hark!  as  I  listen 'd. 

Hark!  where  the  River,  the  old  River,  'Mangi, 

Came  white  through  the  gloaming. 

Utterance  met  me,  meaning  his  voice  had, 

Up  from  the  darkness,  clear  came  his  meaning ; 

And,  listening,  the  heart  of  me  heard: 

** Sorrow,  ah.  Sorrow! 

Wailing,  ah,  wailing! 

Wail,  for  They  hearken ! 

Wail — They  are  dumb ! 

0  Brethren  departed,  0  Beings  lamented! 

Granted  return  in  the  moment  of  twilight — 

I,  the  forsaken,  I,  the  remainder. 

Greet  you,  salute  you!    In  this,  your  returning, 

I,  too,  return ....  0  Beloved,  lament  with  me ! 

That  which  was  pleasant  is  pleasant  no  longer, 

That  which  was  goodly  is  gone ! 

"Soft  Arms  of  the  Coolness, 
Deep  Breast  of  the  Beauty 
Of  old,  that  embraced  me : 
Now — no  way  otherwise — 
Ghostly  I  greet  you ! 
0  welcome  and  wayward 

1.  Mangi :  Approximate  pronunciation,  M&hrngi. 
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Gold  glances  of  Sunlight, 

That,  peeping,  withdrawing, 

Then  suddenly  bursting 

Through  fringes  of  foliage, 

Kiss'd  me,  of  yore,  to  a  radiant  rapture — 

Sad,  I  salute  you! 

0  Matai,  O  Maire, 

Totara,  Rimu! 

Moss-hung,  fern-footed, 

Leaning  towards  me  your  burdens  of  'Kie-kie, — 

Living  and  lofty,  once  more  do  I  see  you  ? 

Near — O  draw  near ! 

Ah  Tree-ferns!  pavilion  me. 

Ground-ferns,  and  tender 

Green  mist  of  the  Mosses, — 

Touch  me,  O  drink  of  me ! 

Hark!    Is  it  true? 

The  twitter  of  locusts. 

More  pleasant  than  prattle  of  pebble  with  rapid, 

Again  ? .  .  .  . 

O  flute  of  the  Tui ! 

More  pure,  smooth,  cool. 

Than  coolest  and  clearest  upbubbling  of  water. . 

0  rustle  of  Rain ! 

....  And  the  music,  rising  and  falling, 

The  singing  of  leaves  and  boughs. 

Sweet  word  of  the  Wind — Oh,  again  do  I  hear 

you,  again? 
Once   again   comes   the   glitter  of   light   on   the 

glossy  *Karaka? 
Ah,  all  the  long  day  through, 
Still  came  the  light,  but  the  glitter  was  gone. 

1.  Kie-kie  ikvav-kvay),  the  gipi  of  thp  settler  :  A  climbing  shrub. 

2.  Karaka  ikah-rdkk-ah) :  The  Now  Zealand  laurel. 
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0  feet  of  the  Fire !  why  sped  ye  so  swiftly  ? 
O  Beauty!  0  Blooming!  Why  fail'd  ye  so  soon? 

All  the  day  long, 

Now,  cruel-ey'd,  o'er  the  wide  wound  about  me, 

The  raw  devastation,  the  uncover 'd  Death, 

Stands,  scrutinising,  the  terrible  Sunlight. 

— I  must  confront  it! 

All  the  night  long 

Now,  unmelodious,  barren,  unfragrant, 

Unillumin'd  of  loving,  unhallow'd  of  healing, 

Weighs  and  presses  the  undesir'd  Dark: 

— I  must  endure  it ! 

Now,  never-fiU'd 

Through  the  dark  and  the  day, 

Behind  my  one  voice  lies  the  thinness  of  Silence, 

Past  my  sole  voice  the  long  silence  of  Death: 

— And  I  must  hear! 

Yea,  through  the  void  light,  through  the  blackness, 

I,  Mangi  the  River, 

I,  the  sole  relic 

'Mid  a  world  that  I  know  not,  of  worlds  that  were 

mine: 
Whole,  unwounded,  yet  how  mutilated. 
Unchanged,  plying  what  changed  labour: 
Through  ways  familiar  unfriended  go! 
Only  as  now,  when  the  Day  and  Night  are  not. 
Now,  in  the  mystical  moment  of  Twilight, 
Brethren  beloved !  thus  may  I  meet  you, 
Once  more, — enfold  you, 
Feel  you,  regain  you, 

Break  free  from  Sorrow,  and  bathe  in  your  being 
Thus,  for  a  moment,  again .... 
Then — Ah!  already 
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Fading,  forsaking? 
....  Forlorn !  forsaken ! 
Again  I  lose  you, 
Again  ye  are  gone ! ' ' 

Over  the  paddock, 
The  pale  Moon  was  lifting 
The  light  of  her  forehead; 
Down  in  the  bare  ravine. 
Spiked  with  black  shadow, 
Bright  was  the  flowing  of  Mangi,  the  River; 
But,  as  I  turn'd  and  ascended  the  gully. 
Nought,  save  the  flowing  of  water,  I  heard. 

Far  off,  through  the  stretches 

(Old  forest,  new  pasture), 

That  over  the  gully. 

High  over  the  river, 

Mounta inward  tend: 

In-and-out  the  lean  splinters, 

See !  firelight  sparkling. 

From  the  dead  forest 

(Old  trees,  but  new  timber), 

Hark!  voices  echoing. 

Through  the  Burnt   Bush,   and  the  little  bare 

settlement, 
Lo !  transmuted  but  vital  as  ever, 
(No  more  from  fern,   from  green  branches  no 

more. 
But   from  flesh-and-blood  tissues,   through  eyes 

and  through  fingers, 
From  brains  and  from  bosoms),  laugh 'd  out  the 

old  magic 
Of  Nature,  wise  Mother  of  Forest  and  Man, 
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Want  to  hear  a  story?    Want  to  come  on  Granny's 

knee? 
None  the  better  for  that   party   and  the  pastry,   I 

can  see! 
Tired  of  all  your  dollies,  and  the  picture-books  ?  Well, 

well ! 
I  don't  think  we'd  have  tired.  . .  .Now,  you  listen,  and 

I'll  tell. 

....  Once,  there  was  a  blue  Bay — years  and  years 

ago;— 
Cranun  'd  with  red  and  black  pine,  thick  as  they  could 

grow ; 
Half-a-dozen  settlers,  with  as  many  children  each; 
Not  a  track  to  anjnvhere,  and  Bush  to  the  beach. 

We'd   no   mail,    or   schoolhouse;    there    was    neither 

church  nor  store; 
People  lived  in  pine-wood  wliares,  with  pine-sawdust 

on  the  floor. 
Strangers  never  came   our  way,   playthings    mostly 

grew. 
An'  Town  might  have  been  at  Home,  for  all  us  young 

ones  knew. 
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Always  dress  'd  in  dungaree :  never  had  new  boots ! 

Lived  on  pig  and  pigeon,  ^kaka,  fish,  and  roots. 

But,  chew,  an'  get  the  full  good  out  of  everything 

you've  got. 
And  I  guess  you're  just  as  well-off  with  a  little  as 

a  lot. 


Ay,  sunshine:  sunshine:  freedom,  an'  content: 
Bless  those  bare  old  Bay  days — light  enough  they 

went ! 
— But   what   I   was   going  to  tell   you,   was,   when 

Father's  boat  came  down 
After  taking  up  the  timber  from  the  sawpit  into  Town. 

Mother  and  Aunt  was  timid  when  the  men-folk  were 

away; 
Used  to  call  us  young  ones  in  at  dimming  of  the  day. 
We'd  fetch  in  water  and  wood,  and  we'd  make  the 

whare  fast, 
Snuggle  under  the  blankets,  an'  wish  the  night  was 

past. 

But  sometimes,  sometimes !  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Round  the  Northern  Head   'ud  steal  a  little  lonely 

light. 
"Coo-eer'    'd    come    the    cry.... Waken     all!    and 

hark ! . . . . 
Oh,  it's  father!     Father  coming  in  the  deadness  of 

the  Dark! 

1.  Kaka  (kdh-kah) :  Bush  parrot. 
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Then,  one    'ud  shift  the  back-log,  for  the  hot  red 

beneath. 
One  'ud  pile  the  kindling  on,  and  blow  with  all  her 

breath. 
An',  wide  on  the  dreadful  Dark,  an'  creepy,  curdly 

Cold, 
One  'ud  run  and  fling  the  door,  an'  nobody  'ud  scold! 


'*Coo-ee. . .  .Coo-ee!^\  . .  .closer  'd  come  the  sound — 
Peer  an'  peer.... at  last  we'd  hear  her  being  run 

aground ! 
Footsteps  up  the  shingle !    Shout ! and  answering 

shout ! 
Out  we'd  run  an'  pull  'em  in,  an'  shut  the  Darkness 

out! 


Father,  Uncle  Eb,  an'  big  brother  Dave — 

Oh,  so  wet  an'  salty!    Oh,  so  big  and  brave! 

Good  it  was  to  hug  them,  an'  warm  their  wintry 

cheeks — 
Sometimes  they'd  been  up  in  Town,  weather-bound 

for  weeks. 


Then  I'd  be  at  the  bellows,  an'  I'd  blow,  blow,  blow, 
Till  the  brown  walls  were  ruddy,  an'  the  whare  aU 

a-glow. 
Merrily    danced   the    fire-flicker,    bright    the    flashes 

danced. 
Upon    merry   heart-lit    faces,    an'   bright    eyes    that 

danced. 
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Then  Father 'd  weigh  the  baby,  and  declare  we  all 

were  grown ; 
Or  he'd  want  the  dimples  counted,  an'  the  last  new 

freckles  shown. 
While  close  we'd  cling  about  him,  an'  'fossick  in  his 

coat — 
"Tliollies  for  the  kiddies",  always  came  in  Father's 

boat. 

Next,  he  'd  toss  the  parcel  Mother  always  caught : 
Something  tasty  out    o'    Town,    down    for    supper 
brought. 

Hiss !  Splut !  Splutter ! Tending  it  in  turn. 

You  can  guess  us  children  never  let  that  cooking  bum ! 

Meanwhile,   the  grown-ups    'ud  be  carrying  in  the 

swags ; 
There 'd  be   diving   into   bundles,    an'   dipping   into 

bags. . 
Matches:  molasses:  cotton,  and  salt  an'  such — 
Puzzled  me  how  Town  got  on,  when  the  Bay  had  took 

so  much? 

An',  aU  the  while,  they'd  tell  us  tales — what    the 

timber  brought. 
Town-news,  war-news,  an'  what  vessels  lay  in  port; 
An',  Oh!  the  people,  an'  places,  an'  sights  an'  all, 

they'd  name — 
How  big!  how  wonderful  an'  strange! — how  full  the 

world  became ! 


1.  Fossick :  Australasian  for  ||  hunt  about." 

2.  Lollies:   Australasian  for  " sweetmeats." 
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An'  sometimes,  Oh!  a  letter. — Then,  'twas  "Get  the 

slush-lamp,  quick ! ' ' 
('Twas  a  hollow 'd  raw  potato,  stuff 'd  with  stocking 

round  a  stick. 
An'     stuck,     swamp 'd     with     porpoise-oil,     in     a 

pannikin — 
Smelt,  Uncle  used  to  say,  worse  than  home-made  sin)  ; 

An'  then  we'd  hush  an'  settle  down  quiet  round  the 

hearth, 
For  to  hear  o'  green  Kent  country,  an'  the  old  side 

of  the  Earth. 
Uncle  listen  'd  interested,  Father  with  a  frown ; 
Mother  used  to  listen  with  her  head  bow  'd  down. 


It  was  always  full  o'  stories;  folks  were  wedded, 

buried,  born ; 
There  were  animals,  an'  railways,  an'  "the  cherries," 

or  "the  corn." 
All  our  plays   'ud  be  for  days  what  the  news  had 

been ; — 
An'  'twas  nice  that  people  loved  you  that  you  hadn't 

ever  seen. 


"Well,  an '  after  that,  came  Supper — for  us  young  ones, 

too ;  at  least. 
Mother 'd  let  us  have  a  taste,  just  to  feel  the  feast. 
An'  wasn't  she  a  picture!  pouring,  good  an'  hot. 
Tea  (not  ^manuka-hrew,  but  Tea!)  from  the  pot. 


1.  Manuka :  (Mahmoo-kah) :  Here  pronounced,  as  often  by  settlers,  with 
the  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  A  shrub  with  small  aromatic  tea-like 
leaves. 
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Then,  amid  the  cosy,  warm  tobacco-smoke, 
Through  the  deep,  protecting  tones  of  the  men-folk. 
Good  it  was  to  listen,  with  your  head  on  Father's  knee, 
To  the  falling,  lifting,  falling,  of  the  Sea! 

Or,  gazing  through  the  window  that  look'd  upon  the 

tide, 
To  dare  all  that  big,  black,  bogey  Dark  outside .... 
Outside,  the  pouncing  Dark,  and  cold,  cold  foam, — 
Inside,  all  of  us — and  Father !  safe  back  home. 

Then,  when  all  was  over,  all  the  good-nights  said, 
Fire  cover 'd  up  again,  and  every  one  in  bed — 
Why,  bless  me,  child,  'twasn't  over!    'Tisn't  yet — the 

dear  delight 
Of  those  sudden  riches  rain'd  down  in  the  middle  of 

the  night. 
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Logs,  at  the  door,  by  the  fence;  logs,  broadcast  over 

the  paddock; 
Sprawling  in  motionless  thousands  away  down  the 

green  of  the  gully, 
Logs,  grey-black.    And  the  opposite  rampart  of  ridges 
Bristles  against  the  sky,  all  the  tawny,  tumultuous 

landscape 
Is  stuck,  and  prickled,  and  spiked  with  the  standing 

black  and  grey  splinters, 
Strewn,  all  over  its  hollows  and  hills,  with  the  long, 

prone,  grey-black  logs. 

For  along  the  paddock,  and  down  the  gully. 
Over  the  multitudinous  ridges, 
Through  valley  and  spur, 
Fire  has  been! 
Ay,  the  Fire  went  through  and  the  Bush  has 

departed. 
The  green  Bush  departed,  green  Clearing  is  not 
yet  come. 
'Tis  a  silent,  skeleton  world ; 
Dead,  and  not  yet  re-born. 
Made,    unmade,    and   scarcely   as   yet   in   the 
making; 
""         Ruin'd,  forlorn,  and  blank. 
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At  the  little  raw  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  desolate 

hillside, 
Perch 'd  on  the  brink,  overlooking  the  desolate  valley, 
To-night,  now  the  milking  is  finish 'd,  and  all  the 

calves  fed, 
The  kindling  all  split,  and  the  dishes  all  wash'd  after 

supper : 
Thorold  von  Reden,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  nobles. 
Little  "Thor  Ray  den,"  the  twice-orphan 'd  son  of  a 

drunkard. 
Dependent  on  strangers,  the  taciturn,  grave  ten-year- 
old, 
Stands  and  looks  from  the  garden  of  cabbage  and 

larkspur,  looks  over 
The  one  little  stump-spotted  rye-patch,  so  gratefully 

green. 
Out,  on  this  desert  of  logs,  on  this  dead  disconsolate 

ocean 
Of  billows  arrested,  of  currents  stay'd,  that  never 

awake  and  flow. 
Day  after  day, 
The  hills  stand  out  on  the  sky, 
The  splinters  stand  on  the  hills. 
In  the  paddock  the  logs  lie  prone. 
The  prone  logs  never  arise. 
The  erect  ones  never  grow  green. 
Leaves  never  rustle,  the  birds  went  away  with  the 

Bush, — 
There  is  no  change,  nothing  stirs ! 
And  to-night  there  is  no  change; 
All  is  mute,  monotonous,  stark; 
In  the  whole  wide  sweep  round  the  low  little  hut  of 

the  settler 
No  life  to  be  seen ;  nothing  stirs. 
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Yet,  see !  past  the  cow-bails, 
Down,  deep  in  the  gully, 

"What  glimmers?     What  silver 
Streaks  the  grey  dusk? 
'Tis  the  River,  the  River !    Ah,  gladly  Thor  thinks  of 

the  River, 
His  playmate,  his  comrade, 
Down  there  all  day. 

All  the  long  day,  betwixt  lumber  and  cumber, 
Sparkling  and  singing ; 
Lively  glancing,  adventurously  speeding. 
Busy  and  bright  as  a  needle  in  knitting 
Running  in,  running  out,  running  over  and  under 
The  logs  that  bridge  it,  the  logs  that  block  it, 
The  logs  that  helplessly  trail  in  its  waters, 
The  jamm'd-up  jetsam,  the  rooted  snags. 
Twigs  of  ^konini,  bronze  leaf -boats  of  wineberry 
Launch 'd  in  the  River,  they  also  will  run  with  it, 
They  cannot  stop  themselves,  twisting  and  twirling 
They  too  will  keep  running,  away  and  away. 
Yes ;  for  on  runs  the  River,  it  presses,  it  passes 
On— by  the  fence,  by  the  bails,  by  the  landslip,  away 

down  the  gully, 
On,  ever  onward  and  on! 

The  hills  remain,  the  logs  and  the  gully  remain, 
Changeless  as  ever,  and  still ; 
But  the  River  changes,  the  River  passes. 
Nothing  else  stirring  about  it, 
It  stirs,  it  is  quick,  'tis  alive ! 

' '  What  is  the  River,  the  running  River  ? 
Where  does  it  come  from? 
Where  does  it  go  ? " 

1.  Krmini  (koh-nin-tiee) :  The  Bush  fuchsia. 
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Listen !     Listen ! .  . .  . 

Far  away,  down  the  voiceless  valley, 

Thro'  league-long  spaces  of  empty  air, 

A  sound !  as  of  thunder. 
Look!  ah,  look! 
Yonder,  deep  in  the  clear  dark  distance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  shaggy,  snow-hooded  ranges, — 

Out  on  the  houseless  and  homeless  country 

Suddenly  issuing,  eddying,  volleying — 
Smoke,  bright  smoke !    Not  the  soft  blue  vapour 
By  day,  in  the  paddock  there,  wreathing  and  wavering, 
O  'er  the  red  spark  well  at  work  in  the  stumps : 
Not  the  poor  little  misty  pale  pillar 
Here  straggling  up,  close  at  hand,  from  the  crazy  tin 

chimney : — 
No!  but  an  airy  river  of  riches, 
Irrepressibly  billowing,  volume  on  volume 
Rolling,  unrolling,  tempestuously  tossing, 
Ah!   like  the   glorious    hair    of    some    else-invisible 

Angel 
Rushing  splendidly  forth  in  the  darkness — 
Gold !  gold  on  the  gloom ! 
. . .  .Floating,  fleeing,  flying. . . . 
Thor  catches  his  breath ....  Ah,  flown ! 
Gone !    Yes,  the  torrent  of  glory, 
The  Voice  and  the  Vision  are  gone — 
For  over  the  viaduct,  out  of  the  valley, 
It  is  gone,  the  wonderful  Train ! 
Gone,  yet  still  going  on:  on:  on!  to  the  far-away 

township 
(Ten  miles  off,  down  the  track,  and  the  mud  of  the 

metal-less  roadway: 
Seen,  once  at  Christmas,  and  once  on  a  fine  summer 

Sunday : 
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Always  a  dream,  with  its  dozens  of  passing  people, 
Its  three  beneficent  stores) .... 
And  past  the  township,  and  on ! 
— The  hills  and  the  gully  remain; 
One  day  is  just  like  another; 
In  the  paddock  the  logs  lie  still ; 

But  the  Train  is  not  still;  every  evening  it  sparkles 
out,  streams  by  and  goes. 

' '  What  is  the  Train,  that  it  travels  ? 

Where  does  it  come  from? 

Where  does  it  go?" 

It  is  gone.    And  the  evening  deepens. 

Darker  the  grey  air  grows. 

From  the  black  of  the  gully,  the  gleam  of  the  River 
is  gone. 

Scarcely  the  ridges  show  to  the  sky-line, 

Now,  their  disconsolate  fringe; 

But,  bright  to  the  deepening  sky, 

The  Stars  creep  silently  out. 

' '  Oh,  where  do  you  hide  in  the  day  ? ' ' 

....  It  is  stiller  than  ever ;  the  wind  has  fallen. 

The  moist  air  brings, 

To  mix  with  the  spicy  breath  of  the  young  break-wind 
macrocarpa, 

Wafts  of  the  acrid,  familiar  aroma  of  slowly- 
smouldering  logs. 

And,  hark,  through  the  empty  silence  and  dimness 

Solemnly  clear, 

Comes  the  wistful,  haunting  cry  of  some  lonely,  far- 
away morepork, 

'''Kia  ioa!    Be  brave!" 

— Night  is  come. 

1.  Kiatoa:  approximate  pronunciation  Sed-aTi  t<5-a. 
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Now  the  gully  is  hidden,  the  logs  and  the  paddock  all 

hidden. 
Brightly  the  Stars  shine  out ! .  . .  . 
The  sky  is  a  wide  black  paddock,  without  any  fences. 
The  Stars  are  its  shining  logs ; 
Here,  sparse  and  single,  but  yonder,  as  logg'd-up  for 

burning, 
Close  in  a  cluster  of  light. 
And  the  thin  clouds,  they  are  the  hills, 
They  are  the  spurs  of  the  heavens. 
On  whose  steepnesses  scatter 'd,  the  Star-logs  silently 

lie: 
Dimm'd  as  it  were  by  the  distance,  or  maybe  in  mists 

of  the  mountain 
Tangled — yet  still  they  brighten,  not  darken,  the  thick- 
strewn  slopes ! 
But  see !  these  hills  of  the  sky 
They  waver  and  move !  their  gullies  are  drifting,  and 

driving ; 
Their  ridges,  uprooted. 
Break,  wander  and  flee,  they  escape!  casting  careless 

behind  them 
Their  burdens  of  brightness,  the  Stars,  that  rooted 

remain. 
— No !  they  do  not  remain.    No !  even  they  cannot  be 

steadfast. 
For  the  curv'd  Three  (that  yonder 
So  glitter  and  sparkle 
There,  over  the  bails), 
This  morning,  at  dawn. 
At  the  start  of  the  milking. 

Stood  pale  on  the  brink  of  yon  rocky-ledged  hill; 
And  the  Cross,  o'er  the  viaduct 
Now,  then  was  slanting, 
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Almost  to  vanishing,  over  the  snow. 

So,  the  Stars  travel,  also? 

The  poor  earthly  logs,  in  the  wan  earthly  paddocks, 

Never  can  move,  they  must  stay; 

But  over  the  heavenly  pastures,  the  bright,  live  logs 

of  the  heavens 
Wander  at  will,  looking  down  on  our  paddocks  and 

logs,  and  pass  on. 
"0  friendly  and  beautiful  Live-Ones! 
Coming  to  us  for  a  little, 
Then  travelling  and  passing,  while  here  with  our  logs 

we  remain, 

What  are  you  ?    Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
Who  are  you  ?    Where  do  you  go  ? " 


Ah,  little  Questioner! 

Son  of  the  Burnt  Bush; 

Straightly  pent  'twixt  its  logs  and  ridges, 

To  its  narrow  round  of  monotonous  labours 

Strictly  tether 'd  and  tied: 

And  here  to-night,  in  the  holiday  twilight, 

Conning,  counting,  and  clasping  as  treasures, 

Whatsoever  about  your  unchanging  existence 

Moves  and  changes  and  lives : — 

One  delight  have  you  miss'd,  and  that  one  of  more 

import  than  any: 
More  quick  than  the  River,  more  fraught  than  the 

Mail-Train, 
More  certain  to  move  than  the  Stars  in  their  courses, 
The  most  radiant  wonder,  the  rarest  excitement  of 

of  aU. 

What  is  it?    Oh,  what  can  it  he? 

— It  is  you,  little  Thor!     'Tis  yourself  I 
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Little,   feeble,   ignorant,    destitute: — 
Wondering,  questioning,  conscious,  alive! 

A  Mind  that  moves  'mid  the  motionless  matter : 

'Mid  the  logs,  a  developing  Soul: 

From  the  battle-field  bones  of  a  ruin'd  epoch, 

Life,  the  Unruin'd,  freshly  upspringing, 

Life,  Re-creator  of  life ! 

Yea,  spark  of  Life ! 

Begotten,  begetter,  of  changes: 

Yea,  morn  of  Man, 

Creature  design  'd  to  create : 

Offspring  of  elements  all,  appointed  their  captain  and 
ruler : 

Here  dawning,  here  sent 

To  this,  thy  disconsolate  kingdom — 

What  change,  0  Changer !  wilt  thou  devise  and  decree  ? 

Hail  to  thy  god-ship,  0  Thor !    Good  luck  to  the  Arm 
with  the  Hammer! 

Good  luck  to  that  little  right  arm ! 

Green  Bush  to  the  Moa,  Burnt  Bush  to  the  resolute 
Settler ! 

In  strenuous  years  ahead. 

Wilt  thou  wield  the  axe  of  the  Fire? 

Wilt  thou  harness  the  horse  of  the  Wind  ? 

Shall  not  the  Sun  with  his  strong  hands  serve  thee, 
and  the  tender  hands  of  the  Rain  ? 

Daytime  and  Night  spring  in  turn  to  thy  battle. 

Time  and  Decay  run  in  yoke  to  thy  plough. 

And  Earth,  from  the  sleep  of  her  sorrow 

Waked  at  thy  will,  with  an  eager  delight  rise,  re- 
quicken 'd,  and  heartily  help  thee? 

— Till  the  charr'd  logs  vanish  away; 

Till  the  wounds  of  the  land  are  whole : 
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Till  the  skeleton  valleys  and  hills 

"With  greenness  and  growing,  with  multiplied  being 

and  movement, 
Changeful,  living,  rejoice! 

Yea,  newly-come  Soul! 

Here  on  Earth,  from  what  region  unguess'd  at? 

Here,  to  this  rough  and  raw  prospect,  these  back- 
blocks  of  Being,  assign 'd — 

Lean,  cumber  'd  with  ruin,  lonely,  bristling  with  hard- 
ship, 

A  birthright  that  fires  have  been  through — 

What    change,    0    Changer!    creature,    Creator,    of 
Spirit ! 

In  this,  thy  burden 'd  allotment,  wilt  thou  command 
and  create? 

Finite,  yet  infinite, 
Tool,  yet  Employer, 
Of  Forces  Almighty, 
Beyond  thee,  within, — 

What  Fires,  of  the  Spirit,  what  Storms,  wilt  thou 
summon  ? 

What  Dews  shall  avail  thee,  what  Sunbeams?    What 
seed  wilt  thou  sow? 

Ease    unto    weaklings:    to    thews    and    to    sinews, 
Achievement ! 

What  pasture,  Settler  and  Sovereign,  shall  be  grazed 
from  the  soil-sweetening  ashes? 

What  home  be  warm  in  the  wild? 

Nay,  outflowing  Heart!  thou  highway  forward  and 
back: 

Thought-trains  of  the  Mind!  commercing  with  far- 
away worlds : 
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What  up-country  traffic  and  freight  shall  travel  forth 
into  the  world  ? 

What  help  will  ye  summon  and  send? 

Spirit,  deep  in  the  Dark !  with  the  light  of  what  over- 
head worlds 

Wilt  thou  in  the  Dark  make  friends? 

0  pioneer  Soul !  against  Ruin  here  hardily  pitted, 

What  life  wilt  thou  make  of  existence? 

Life !  what  more  Life  wilt  thou  make  ? 

Ah,  little  Thor ! 

Here  in  the  night,  face  to  face 

With  the  Burnt  Bush  within  and  without  thee, 

Standing,  small  and  alone: 

Bright  Promise  on  Poverty 's  threshold ! 

What  art  thou  ?  Where  hast  thou  come  from  ? 

How  far,  how  far!  wilt  thou  go? 
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Father  is  out  to  his  tea,  and  I  've  stolen  an  hour  at  last 
To  come  and  gather  the  ivhare  peaches,  that  fall  in 

the  wind  so  fast : 
— The  wild  little  whare  peaches,  that  pucker  your 

mouth  so  sore. 
By  the  whare  that  won't  be  the  whare  ever  to  me 

any  more! 

. .  This  was  the  place  that  he  lived  in.  In  he  came,  at 
at  this  door. 

Touch  'd  you,  like  this .  . . .  O  happy  window ! .  . .  .  and 
wall. . . .  and  floor! 

Here,  he  must  have  stood,  often :  he  will  have  sat,  like 
this. . . . 

And  his  head  will  have  lain — 0  pillow!  'tisn't  your- 
self I  kiss. 

....  Just  the  newspaper-pictures,  pasted  up  on  the 

wall ; 
Stretcher,   and  old  camp-oven,  and  ricketty  stool — 

that's  all! 
..Cold:   silent:   and   empty ....  But,    hasn't   he   left 

it  clean? — 
Even  the  whare' s  better,  Phil,  for  being  where  you 

have  been. 
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A  poor  little  place ;  but  you  lived  here — here  you  sat 

at  your  ease, 
Shut  the  door  and  were  private,  with  only  yourseK 

to  please, 
King,  and  alone :  as  in  my  heart  you  were  King  and 

alone. 
But.... the  whare  and  I  weren't  wanted;  and  our 

only  owner's  gone. 

Philip,  why  did  you  leave  us  ?    Philip  !  Philip !  0 
Philip  !    If  it  could  all  go  back,  even  to  a  week  ago — 
When,  with  you  at  the  shed  still,  the  worst  hadn't  all 

come  true! 
When  you  hadn't  gone  to  better  yourself — and  my 

best  hadn  't  gone  with  you ! 

Nothing  to  blame  you  for — Oh,  no,  no!  from  beginning 

to  end, 
You  were  only  easy,  and  kind — and  a  bit  my  friend. 
Maj^be  you're  promised  to  some  one,  at  Home  there, 

over  the  sea .... 
.  .Kiss  nor  promise  between  us,  and  yet — I  am  not 

free! 

Oh,  I  can't  help  it!    I  can't  care  whether  it's  wrong 

or  right! — 
Thinking  of  you  I  wake  each  morning,  and  fall  asleep 

each  night. 
There's    no    comfort    and    no    sense    in    being    a 

hypocrite — 
You  didn  't  love  me,  but  I  love  you !    And  I  'm  proud 

of  mvself  for  it! 
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Gone !  and  for  good ....  Why  not,  pray  ?    Youth  and 

courage,  and  push. 
Where  was  his  chance,  stagnating  here  with  us  in  the 

Bush? 
No — ^You  were  born  for  battle,  boy!    I  wouldn't  have 

had  you  bide. 
1  wouldn  't  stint  you  of  glory,  nor  yet  myself  of  pride ! 

0  you  faces  of  famous  men,  his  hands  hung  here  on 

the  wall, 
Only  a  shepherd  was  he  ?    Ay,  but  mate  to  you  all ! 
Go !  yes,  rise  to  your  own  height,  Philip — high  as  ever 

you  can — 
But  if  you  never  get  on  one  inch,  I  shall  have  loved 

a  Man! 

Straight:  spirited:  clean:  look'd  up  at  women,  and 

down  on  lies: 
Cool,  at  a  hurry :  stuck  to  things :  and  took  command 

with  his  eyes .... 
Here!   let's   get  to  the   peaches — they'll  bottle   and 

serve,  in  time; 
But,  what  can  you  do  with  an  unsunn'd  love,  and  a 

hope  pluck 'd  ere  its  prime? 

Do?     Well,   anyway,  bottle    'em  up!     Whether  for 

future  food, 
Who's  to  know?    But  it  may  be  so, — for  it's  got  to 
lEr  do  me  good! 

It's  just  not  going  to  cripple  or  break  me — it  shan't! 

it's  to  make  me  strong; 
For  it  'ud  be  wronging  you,  Phil,  to  let  it  do  me  a 

wrong. 
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Wrong?     What,  Philip?     That  fixt  my  heart,   and 

tuned  my  whole  life  right  ? 
Cripple  me?     Break?    My  Philip?  that  brought  the 

sun  into  sight  ? 
Vigorous  always,  and  helpful,  and  full  of  resolute 

hope — 
Would  I  make  you  a  reason  to  grumble  and  pine  and 

mope? 

Not  I !    You  '11  never  know  it,  or  eare  to,  Philip — but 

all  the  same, 
Because  you're  plucky,  because  you're  you,  I'll  be 

plucky  and  play  the  game. 
It's  tough;  ay!  and  it  will  be  tough,  but,  even  at  the 

start,  it  pays — 
Haven't  I  got  the  thought  of  you  for  company  all  my 

days? 

And  everything  in  the  width  of  this  world  that's 

brave  and  honest  and  true, 
Don't  I   love   it   dearer  than  ever,   Philip,   through 

loving  you? 
And,  maybe  'tisn't  the  love  one  gets,  so  much  as  the 

love  one  gives. 
That    settles    whether    one's    something    or   nothing, 

whether  one  loafs  or  lives? 

Finish  'd ! — Look  at  the  sunset,  flaming  there  on 

the  peak! 
And  the  falling  leaves  are  shining  and  pretty,  and  so 

is  the  singing  creek — 
For  I'm  not  to  go  lumping  through  the  world,  with 

my  head  all  bow'd  and  bent, 
No !  but  properly  taking  notice — that  is  the  way  he 

went. 
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....  Wasliiiig,   mending,   and   cleaning :   cooking   the 

porridge  and  chops — 
Thank  God  that  the  work  is  plenty,  and  heavy,  and 

never  stops ! 
Dad   and  the   boys  to   work  for,   and   always   God 

above — 
.Only it's  awfully  lonely,  Philip my  love!  my 

love ! . . . . 

Oh,  no,  no,  I  mustn't !    I've  got  to  live  my  life, 
Haven't  I?    I've  to  be  myself,  even  if  I'm  not  your 

wife. 
But  God  in  His  mercy  seal  my  heart,  and  keep  it 

loyal  and  stout, 
To  hold  the  love  of  you  there  for  ever — never  to  let 

you  out! 

The  blue  is  pass  'd  to  purple,  and  there 's  the  full  moon 

come. 
The  boys  '11  be  finish 'd  milking,  and  it's  high  time  I 

was  home. 
"Well!  the  peaches  are  all  in,  now;  there's  two  crops 

in  to-day : 
One  that  '11  last  the  winter ;  one  for  ever  and  aye  1 
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Fine    fresh   mornin';    a    real    Spring    day;    Alps    a 

smother  of  snow, 
Sea  like  a  jolly  good  laugh  spread  out  mile  upon  mile 

below, 
^Kowhai  all  yellow  wi'  blossom.  . . , 

Nor '-east?    Nor '-west  it'll  be,  from  here.  . .  . 
Ay! — Sharp  and  sudden,  and  bitter  as  ever,  yonder 

the  Hill  stands  clear. 

.  .Nothin'  to  see!     Nor  there  couldn't  be  anythin' 

now — only  tongueless  dust. 
Snug,  an'  deep  down  under  the  tussock. — Keep  guard 

all  the  same  I  must! 
Never  had  nerve  to  revisit  the  place ;  nor  I  '11  never  get 

nerve  to  quit 
Here,  where  I  can  have  it  before  me,  an'  see,  an'  make 

sure  of  it. 

Snow's  the  safest;  in  storms  I'm  easy;  days  o'  the 

runnin'  fire, 
I  bother  a  bit — but  it  licks  the  crag,  an'  never  creeps 

up  no  higher. 

1.  Kowhai  (kdlu^hy) :    A  Bush  Bhrub,   covered  in   early  spring   with 
abundant  large  yellow  blossoms. 
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Musterin '-days — that's  the  terrible  time! — Sickish  I 

turn,  an'  cold.  .  .  . 
Men — an'  dogs! — nosin'  over  an',  over. . .  .an'  what  if 

you  up  ayi'  told? 

Well,    you   ain't   gone   back   on   me   yet,    old   Hill! 

Nobody's  ever  knew, 
Only  me,  an'  the  Stars  an'  Sea,  in  the  twenty  year — 

an'  You. 
Twenty  year!  an',  only  in  rains  (which  I  reckon 'd 

'ud  help  him  rot). 
Bet   you   there    ain't   been   more   than   ten   minutes 

together  when  I've  forgot. 

..Winter's  evenin',   an'  wet:   an'  we'd  swagg'd  it 

twenty -five  mile  an'  more, 
An'  there  was  the  lights  at  last,  but  far;   an'  he 

grizzled  an'  growl'd  an'  swore. 
An'  I  was  cold,  an'  /  was  starvin',  an'  there,  on  top 

o'  the  Hill, 
He  anger 'd  me  so  as  I  struck — By  God!  but  I  never 

meant  to  kill ! 

— Here  I  came,  for,  wherever  one  turns,  here's  the 
view  of  It,  up  an'  down, 

An'  one's  near  enough  for  the  papers  to  tell  if  any- 
thin 's  told  in  Town. 

Here  I've  lived,  'way  back  in  the  Bush — dunno  what 
the  others  think. 

They  come,  an'  they  go;  my  whare's  away  by  itself, 
an'  I  don't  dare  drink. 
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Men  as  I've  known  'ud  ha'  carried  it  off — married, 

an'  started  sheep. 
Couldn  't, — just  think  o '  the  woman ....  Besides,  what 

if  I  talk  asleep? 
Back  in  the  wJiare  there's  none  to  hear,  an'  the  wind 

it  bellows  an'  blows — 
Lord!  it's  lonesome  and  eerie  enough — but  it's  safe, 

though.    Nohody  knows! 

In  the  dead  o'  night,  at  the  very  hour,  often  I  wake, 

an ' — Hark ! . . .  . 
Nothin ' !  only  the  dreadful  Sea,  tellin '  the  dreadful 

Dark; 
An'  they  terrible  Stars  a-pointin'  at  me,  witnessin', 

layin'  bare — 
An'  yet,  that's  a  kind  o'  a  little  relief,  that  they  know, 

like  the  Hill:  they  share. 

But  I  couldn't  ha'  done  wi'  lambs,  nor  I  couldn't  ha' 

stood  the  face  of  a  child — 
There's  little  kiddies  live  hereabouts  that  pretty  well 

drives  me  wild. 
"When  I  have  to  pass  by  the  schoolhouse  door,  my 

eyes  get  sneakin'  away; 
Turn,  o'  theirselves,   to    their    own    place,   there! — 

waitin'  across  the  Bay. 

It's  a  rummy  thing,  how  the  Spring  can  start,  an' 

the  Sun  keep  shinin'  still. 
Year  after  year, — an '  all  the  time.  That  laid  up  in  the 

Hill? 
An'  the  Stars  go  on,  an'  the  Sea  goes  on,  an'  the 

lambs  can  be  born  an'  be. 
You'd  ha'  thought  'twould  ha'  changed  the  world? — 

It  has:  but  only  for  him,  an'  me. 
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Ay!  him  in  the  Hill,  an'  me  outside, — ^we  ain't  very 

far  apart; 
For  the  shade  o'  you  shadows  my  eyes,  old  Hill,  and 

the  weight  o'  you  wears  my  heart. 
I  struck  but  the  once;  for  twenty  year  you've  held  my 

neck  to  the  knife. 
"Whether  you  tell  in  the  end  or  not, — ain't  he  had  his 

"life  for  a  life"? 

..Was    that    a    shake ?.... Thank    God,    it    wasn't! 

Shakes  turn  me  silly  wi'  fright. 
For  then's  your  chance,  if  you've  got  a  grudge,  to 

spit  him  up  into  the  light. 
Well,  what  if  you  did,  eh?    Whiles  I  fancy  hangin' 

could  be  no  worse .... 
Dunno   if   you   been   my   best   o'    friends    all    the 

while,  or  my  bitterest  curse. 

Here's  the  way-out,  now — over  the  Point,  where  the 

sea-birds  swing  an'  dive; 
The  Hill  'ud  be  hidden. . .  .an'  what  do  I  get,  anyway, 

by  bein'  alive? 
Jump  over,  and  finish  it ! .  . . , 

Can't !  I  can't !  I've  never  had  pluck  to  tell; 
I  haven't  the  pluck  to  hurry  that  smallest  o'  steps 

— from  here  to  Hell. 

Well,  some  day  it'll  finish  itself.    I've  written  it  aU, 

so  then 
Everybody  on  earth  '11  know;  but  I  shall  ha'  done  wi' 

men. 
Poor  old  Jack,  an'  his  Maker  to  face.  . .  .but — one  bit 

0 '  the  torment  past : 
No  Hill! — all,  everythin',  known,  an'  open,  an'  public, 

thank  God,  at  last! 
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(Founded  upon  a,  sketch  whicb  appeared  anonymously  in  "  Country  Life, 

September,  1903.) 


So  I  saddled-up  ^Rangi,  and  took  the  despatch,  and  we 

gallop 'd  away 
Into  the  veld,  and  the  face  of  the  storm  that  had 

gather 'd  all  day. 
By  the  white  of  the  first  of  the  in-and-out  lightning, 

I  pick'd  up  the  track; 
Then,  a  long  fusillade  of  far  thunder  roU'd  round 

the  dense  Black. 

Rain ....  Ah,  the  freshness ! .  . .  .  the  lightning  to  guide 

us,  and  Rangi's  good  stride — 
Seven  miles,  and  the  drift?     'Twould  be  nothing,  a 

picnic,  a  holiday  ride : 
And  Rangi  and  I  had  been  chosen,  been  chosen!     I 

laugh 'd  with  delight 
(Thunder   ahead!)    as   we    gallop 'd   on,    into    the 

night. 

Enemy?    Probably. . .  .There  was  the  chance  for  our 

courage  and  skill. 
Oho !   We  that  had  badger  'd  the  beggars  for  months, 

and  were  visible  still, 

1.  Bangi :  pronounce  Rdng-ee. 
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Rangi  and  I,  the  selected,  the  champions,  the  pick  of 
our  mob 
(Thunder,  much  nearer) — I  guess 'd  we  could  settle 
the  job! 

..Rain,    right     enough!     and     the     lightning,     less 

frequent,  more  stabbing  and  stark. . . . 
We  were  deafen 'd  and  blinded,    with    uproar    and 

silence,  with  dazzle  and  dark, 
As  onward  we  push  'd ....  It  was  lonely,  a  little 

Come,  Rangi,  keep  warm ! 

For  she  hung  back  a  bit;  we  were  nearing  the 
heart  of  the  storm. 


Rain,  like  a  water-spout !  scouring  the  skin  with  an  icy 

cold  flood ; 
And  now  in  the  Black  we  could  keep  to  the  track  by 

the  squelch  of  the  mud. 
How  far  had  we  come?     How  long  had  we  been — 

should  we  be,  at  this  rate? 
....  If   only   that  battering  thunder  would  let  one 
think  straight! 

Ah, what  a  glitter !     Right  on  it,  right  overhead, 

Boom!  what  a  blast! 
Earth-shaking,  ear-splitting,  soul-stunning — Save  us! 

how  long  would  it  last? 
, .  Right,   then    my    Rangi ! Confound    it !      Oh, 

stop  it ! Thank  Goodness,  at  length 

Peace ! And  we  call  a  man  strong  in  the  face 

of  that  Strength? 
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. .  Tingling,       dumb,       burying       Blackness ....  con- 
fusing ! .  . .  .  We  stuck  to  our  trail, 

But  I  wonder 'd  at  times  whether  Rangi  was  travelling 
head  foremost  or  tail. 

Roar  of  the  rain;  but,  behind  it,  the  stillness  and 
'silence  of  Death — 
Or  of  Something  pois'd,  ready  for  pouncing.  . .  . 
just  pausing  for  breath. . . . 


Ah! at  that  flash,  Rangi  shudder 'd  all  through, 

she  rear'd  up,  and  stopp'd  short; 
I  could  feel,  through  the  instant,  insistent  explosion, 

her  terrified  snort. 
But   "Oh,   there!     Hullo,   there!"     Thick   darkness 

again  the  lit  veld  overran. 
But    I'd   seen   them.      Thank   Heaven!     I'd   seen 

them — a  horse,  and  a  man! 

Briton,  or  Burgher?     Well,  anyway,  human! — 

What's  that? But  the  noise 

Of  the  rain,  on  the  ground  and  against  us  cascading, 

made  off  with  his  voice. 
So  I  saw  to  my  rifle  (I'd  got  that  dispatch),  and  then 
I  holla 'd,  too — 
Even  a  Burgher,  and  lead,  would  be  things  that  I 
knew ! 


Shift  position.  .  .Then  Lightning!  the  sky-line! — Ay, 
Boer,  sure  enough  and  to  spare.  . .  . 

Black ...  .What  on  earth  was  he  doing,  though, 
sideways  like  that  in  the  air? 
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I  dismounted.  . .  .full  cock !  Now,  then. . .  .Lightning! 
The  sky-line  they'd  stood  out  upon 
Sharp  again,  round  again, — empty!     Why,  where 
were  they  gone? 

There,    yonder    heap ....  taking  cover ....  No !   horse 

must  be  crushing  him ....  What  f .  . .  . 
Goodness  knows  how  I  got  over  to  where  they  were — 

where  they  were  Not. 
Blaze,  as  I  started;  dense  Black  as  I  stumbled,  and 

pretty  near  fell. 
Upon — what  ? .  . . .  Ah,  the  horrible  softness !    Good 

God!  and — the  smell! 

Horse  and  man?     No!  In  a  second,  two  lumps  of 

charr'd  clay  on  the  veld.  . .  . 
Struck  by  the  lightning!     It  slash 'd  out  again,  as 

beside  them  I  knelt.  . .  . 
And   down  again,   scourging,   stupendously  surging, 

that  tyrannous  roll 
Roar'd  thro'  my  flesh  and  my  blood,  thro'  my  brain 

and  my  soul. 

Everywhere,    everywhere !    pitiless,    murderous,    mys- 
terious, immense 

POWER — and,  of  what  It  might  do,  here  beside  me, 
the  dumb  evidence! 

Shot,  I  could  jest  amid:  hurts,  I  was  used  to:  dead 
men,  I  had  made : 
But  this — 0   my   God,   this  was   different — and   I 
was  afraid! 
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The  Heavens  had  burst  open — and  how  could  I  fight 

them  ?  or  where  could  I  flee  ? 
They  had  slaughter 'd  my  fellow, — why  should  they 

have  mercy  or  favour  for  me? 
In  the  midst,  at  the  will,  at  the  mock,  of  the  Wanton, 

the  Huge,  the  Unknown, 
'  Helpless,  an  agonized  atom,  I  cringed  there — alone : 

And  bygone  beliefs  in  a  hellish  Almighty,  the  foe  of 

all  flesh, 
Greedy  of  sacrifice,  torturing,  jealous,  possess 'd  me 

afresh — 
He    was!     He    was    here! ...  .Oh.,    sheer   bottomless 

Terror  engulfing  me  then — 
Sharper  and  sheerer  be  never  permitted  to  men ! 

. .  Rangi !      She    whimper  'd,    she    touched    me,    God 

bless  her!    Oh,  comfort  and  ease 
Of  her  breath,   of  her  warmth,   of  her  wonted  old 

flanks  in  the  grip  of  my  knees ! 
A  chance !  for  companions,  for  Reason,  for  Life ! . .  . . 

Out  we  shot  thro'  the  Black, 
Away  from  the  tempest,  away  from  the  Terror — 

Back !  Back ! 

The  Lightning  shot  after,  the  Thunder  came  plough- 
ing and  plunging  behind.  . 

The  Unearthly  was  on  us !  'twould  catch  us,  'twould 
have  us !     On,  on,  lass,  to  find 

Men,    and    the    Little-Things — euchre,    tobacco,    the 
sane,  commonplace. 
Everyday  details — On ! — How  I  did  rowel  her,  how 
we  did  race ! 
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Till,  the  speed,  and  the  hope,  and  the  help  of  the 

animal  nerving  me.  Thought 
Tighten 'd  the  rein  upon  Panic,  and  Manhood  with 

Creaturehood  fought. — 
We  were  breasting  a  rise — half-a-mile  from  the  lines 
I  remember 'd  it  dropp'd — 
When  I  check  'd  her ;  and  there,  in  the  darkness,  we 
slacken 'd.  . .  .and  stopp'd. . . . 

Before  us.  Life,  shelter,  and  comrades ....  Behind,  the 

ineffable  Dread; 
And  Its  trophy.  Its  victim.  Its  sinister  Warning,  the 

monstrously  Dead — 
Had    he     glutted     It?     Maybe,     that     instant    the 

Imminent  Wrath  stoop 'd  to  slay — 
On !  On  to  my  fellows .... 

Good  Heavens!  and  what  would  they  say? 

..Vanity:  self-esteem:  terror  of  ridicule:  wretchedly 

small ! 
Spokes,  none  the  less,  on  the  wheel  of  the  steering- 
gear  guiding  us  all! 
And,   God  help  us!    HE   made  us.     And,  welcome 
enough,  when  you're  nearly  aground. 
Comes  a  pull  on  the  least  of  the  lot,  if  it  fetches 
you  round. . . . 

Death,   there   behind?      The   malignant   Impalpable, 

striking  unseen? — 
Ay,  but  what  with  them?     My  duty!     Great  God, 

what  a  skunk  I  had  been! 
Safety  before  us,   and  comrades,  and  comfort,   and 
shelter — and  Shame? 
Rangi    and    I    wheel'd    round,    and    gallop 'd    the 
way  we  came. 
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And  I  sat  myself  square ;  I  thrash  'd  her ;  I  coax  'd  her 

and  chirrup 'd  her  on — 
This  thing  I'd  been  told-off,  ay,  chosen  to  do, — it  was 

going  to  get  done ! 
Coward  that  I'd  been!      Ay,    but    that    was    a    bill 
could  be  paid  by-and-by. 
My  Message!    By  God,  I  would  put  through  that 
message,  or  die ! 

It  must  still  have  been  storming,  for  I  can  remember 

the  snaky,  bright  path; 
But  I'd  got  no  more  time  to  attend  to  the  fear  of 

Omnipotent  "Wrath. 
Back,  to  the  Dead?     Ay,   and  back  to  the  Dread! 
"What  was  either  to  me? 
My  duty,  beyond  them  and  waiting,  was  all  I  could 
see! 

....  Gallop,  and  gallop ....  Oh,  when  would  we  get 

to  them?    Streaming  with  haste. 
Eagerly  seeking  them,  we  that  had  fled  from  them 

gallop  'd  and  raced .... 
Suddenly!  out  'twixt  the  Need  and  the  Speed,  there 
was  one  thing  stood  clear — 
Fear,  that  had  master 'd  me, — why,  I  was  Master 
of  Fear! 

It  was  true !  Running  from  them,  the  Fear  that  had 

ridden  me,  spurr'd  me,  nor  spared, 
Running  right  for  them, — where  was  it?     As  little 

I  knew  as  I  cared! 
From  all  care  of  myself,  from  all  fear  of  the  Power 
that  still  menaced  and  quiver 'd, 
From  the  False  Fear  of  God,  by  the  True  I'd  been 
snatch 'd  and  delivered! 
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Ay,  that's  what  it  came  to. — The  moment  I  turn'd 

to  be  true  to  my  trust. 
Terror  left  me.    The  moment  I  said  in  my  soul,  "It's 

my  duty:  I  must," 
*I  could!   Ay,  the  moment  I  caught  with  both  hands 
at  the  thing  that  was  Right, 
I  had  caught  on  to  Strength,  I  was  coupled  with 
measureless  Might. 

And,  sole  but  sufficient,   conscious  of  power,  tense, 
not  to  be  turn'd, 

Steel,  stone,  yet  with  that  in  my  heart  which   im- 
mortally sparkled  and  burn'd, 

A    conquering    coward,     assured    and    triumphant, 
supreme  amid  strife — 
I  shall  not  better  that  ride  all  the  days  of  my  life ! 

******* 

.  .  A  whiff,  of  burnt  flesh !  then,  a  flash !  and  Hullo ! 

we  were  so  close  upon  them, 
An  instant,  another  two  bounds,  must  have  landed 

us  bodily  on  them. 
It  was  too  much  for  Eangi — she  started,  cross 'd  feet, 
and  came  down ....  Up  again — 
Off !  like  a  shot ....  But  I  lay  there,  alone  with  the 
slain .... 

Ay,  his  burnt  beard  was  gritting  my  teeth;  she  had 

flung  me  off  full  on  his  breast — 
Stark  and  still,  poor  old  chap,  where  no  woman  or 

little  ones  ever  would  rest .... 

*cj.  Emerson  :    "  So  nigh  is  glory  to  the  dust, 
So  close  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low  '  You  must,' 
The  youth  replies :  '  I  can.'  " 
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She  was  gone?     I  must  tramp,  then,  and  quickly! 
I  roird  off,  and  got  to  my  feet — 
He  didn't!     The  lightning  grinn'd  out,  and  I  saw 
him  complete.  . .  . 

Tall,  strongly-built:  twisted-up Face?   he   hadn't 

one — Ay,  it  was  bad; 
But,  what  shocking  and  scaring  I'd  got  any  use  for, 

I  reckon 'd  I'd  had; 
And  things   somehow   were   different:   no   longer   a 
monster,  a  warning,  a  Dread — 
Just  human  and  helpless  he  lay  there;  and  lonely; 
and  dead. 

What  could  I  do  for  him,  I,  his  one  comrade  ?  Maybe 

I  could  send 
Word  for  him,  somehow,  to  mother  or  children,  or 

sweetheart,  or  friend? 
Gently  I  search  'd  the  poor  heap ....  The  one  bad  bit 
in  that  was  the  thought 
That  may  be  he  might  have  dispatches? — Thank 
God,  though,  he'd  not: 

I  hadn't  to  rob  him,  the  poor  finish 'd  fellow!     A 

scorch  'd  pocket-book, 
That  might  give  his  name,  and  the  people  to  tell,  I 

discover 'd  and  took; 
Then,  I  reverently  settled  him  straight  as  I  could, 
shook  his ...  .  wrist,  for  Good-bye ; 
And  there  I'd  to  leave  him,  alone. 

On!  the  drift  was  flood-high, 
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But  I  managed  to  swim  it,  my  note  and  his  book  like 

grim  death  in  my  teeth. 
On!  solid  Black,  steady  rain,  up  above:  slippy  slime 

underneath. ... 
On !  On ! . . . .  till  a  sentry  sang  out !  I  had  got  there — 
my  message  was  through! 
— Dawn,   suddenly   there   in  the  East,   broke  the 
Blackness  in  two. 
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The  Eternal  Chikben. 

(To  Jessie  Mackay.) 


Where   a   green  mountain-valley 

Meets  the  brave,  broad  Sea, 
I  lay. 

'Neath  freshest  blue-and-white 
Laugh  'd  the  merry  morning  light ; 
The  waves  flash 'd  quick  and  bright, 

And  the  breeze  blew  free. 
Cliffs  of  buff  and  rosy  clay. 

Crests  of  glowing  grass, 
Closed  the  valley,  and  lock'd  it  in 

With  a  rocky  forest-pass ; 
Down  whose  precipice  of  leaves. 

Where  Tuis  sang, 
A  happy  creek  of  crystal 

Shouting  sprang : 
Danced  by  the  silver  shingles 

Of  the  old,  deserted  house 
(That,  satin-shining,  peep'd  between 
A  lacy,  and  light-latticed  screen 
Of  willow-green,  apple-green. 

And  white-blossom 'd  boughs)  : 
Thence,  'mid  bands  of  yellow  blossom, 

Gleam 'd  and  slid 
In  long,  blue,  smooth  loops, 

The  grassy  flats  amid. 
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Oh,  glad  were  the  grassy  flats, 

With  the  flower 'd  coat  of  Spring! 
Merry  were  the  many  lambs, 
Joyously  the  throstles, 
The  blackbirds,  the  bell-birds. 

And  the  meadow-larks  did  sing! 
Oh,  blithe  were  the  breezy  waters, 

Whose  year  is  ever  new ! — 
Gold  gloss  for  them  to  tread 
The  broad-beaming  sand  outspread, 
Shot  with  rose  and  emerald, 

With  sheeny  bronze  and  blue. 
O'er  it,  the  advancing  waves. 

Curtseying  manifold, 
Bended  each  a  brow  of  snow 

O'er  a  breast  of  gold; 
Gleaming  paused. . .  .glancing  poised. . . . 

Then,  glittering,  onward  roU'd. 
And  far,  far  beyond  them. 

In  the  far  fields  of  air, 
— Beyond  the  sapphire  limit, 

Whence  the  quick  waves  are  brought, 
Beyond  the  wall'd-in  valley: 
Where  walls  are  not: — 
Over  the  sea,  one  snow-peak 

Stood,  vision-fair; 
Troubled,  stain 'd,  never: 
In  pure  peace  for  ever: 
Half-way  up  to  Heaven, 

Like  a  great  white  Thought. 

There,  breathing  in  the  sunshine, 

Bathed  by  the  breeze. 
Every  nerve  and  sense  and  pore 

Basking,  at  ease: 
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Saturate   with   the  beauty 

Around,  beyond,  above: 
I  lay  with  my  heart  in  love  with  life, 

And  my  soul  alive  with  love. 


Suddenly,  laughter! 

Delicate,  clear, 
Mix'd  with  the   musical 

Waves  in  my  ear.  . .  . 
What  is  iti     What  is  it. 

That  yonder — Oh,  yonder. 

Behold  the  bright  wonder! 
Yonder  swift  billow,  see !  hither  it  hies .... 
Over  the  buoyant  blue,  creaming  it  flies, 
Out  on  the  glassing  sand,  gleaming  it  lies — 
Splashing — with  voices!  flashing — with  eyes! 
Children,  children! 

Little  and  light, 
Hitherward  bringing — 
Laughing  and  singing. 
Leaping  and  springing. 

Bright  with  delight! 
. .  Who   are   they  ?      Whence    come    they  ?    one 
exquisite  moment. 

Abroad  on  the  bosoming  brink, 
Like  a  flourish  of  wave-wet  shells  they  lie, 

Lustrously  white-and-pink — 
Then,  sudden,  before  I  had  well  believ'd 

Such  beauty  ever  could  be. 
Scoop !       Swoop  1 . . . .  They     were     swept     and 
swirl'd 

Out  to  the  open  Sea! 
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I  struggled,  but  Oh !  I  could  not  rise : 

Shouted — but  I  was  dumb ! .  . .  . 
Look !   Look !  on  yonder  crystal  column 

Hither  again  they  come ! 
Toss,    and    twinkle,    and    sprinkle    and    spray 

Of  little  white  hands  in  the  air, 
Glimmer  of  lily-white  limbs,  and  glamour 

Of  glistening,  glittering  hair, 
Lifted,  lifted down  (0  Terror!) 

Dash'd  in  the  curdled  surge.  . .  . 
Out !  on  the  sand  again,  safe,  with  laughter, 

See,  thank  God!  they  emerge. 

And  who  are  these  upon  the  shore 

Dimpling  and  dancing? 
Where  were  these  bestow 'd  before? 
Other  Little-Ones,  more  and  more, 
On  the  sudden-shining  shore 

Glinting  and  glancing. 
And  what  has  lighted  so  the  light? 

"What  has  wash'd  the  air? 
What  has  coax'd  or  chased  away 

That  unguess'd  veil  between  the  sun 
And  this  rejoicing  day? 

How  all  laughs,  everywhere! 
Has  Earth  been  going  in  disguise, 
Or  am  I  given  new  eyes? 

Never,  never  was  blue  so  true, 
Never  was  grass  so  green; 

Never  such  gold  on  the  water  roU'd, 
Or  lacquer 'd  the  sand  and  with  sheen! 
Only  the  great  Sea,  jewel-hued. 
No  way  needed  to  be  renew  'd ; 
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Brightening    the    light,    that    shimmer 'd    and 

shone, 
Dimpled,  dazzled  and  sparkled  on, 

And  was  as  it  had  been. 

And,  with  its  waters,  unafraid, 

Unha>."m'd,  the  Little-Ones  romp'd  and  play'd. — 

Some  went  on  swimming  in  and  out 
With  the  swimming  waves; 

Some,  rosy  in  the  kissing  foam, 
White  in  the  rosy  caves, 
Went,  seeking  and  finding  treasures, 

Came,  running,  to  compare — 
Three  there  were  never  alike, 

But  oft-times  a  pair: 
Gold  balls  of  amber, 

Sea-buds  and  bells. 
Bright -branching  sea-weeds ; 

And   rare   sea-shells — 
Bowls  of  rainbow;  mass'd  moonlight  carven 

To  coil  and  column  and  curl; 
Airy,  blown-away  petals  of  sunset. 
Crocus,  violet,  flame  and  scarlet, 

Pink,  and  purple  and  pearl. 
Aquamarine,  ultramarine, 

Dovecolour,  and  dun, 
Warm  white  as  the  white  clouds. 

Yellow  as  the  sun — 
And  whole  each  one ! 
Slips  and  slices  of  ruddy-rich  agate, 

And  blue  lapis-lazuli : 
Snow-white  coral,  and  bright  black  jet — 
And  all  of  them  shone  as  though  they  were  wet, 
When  they  had  long  been  dry. 
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Argosies  of  nautilus,  their  sails  all  shimmering 
full 

(Silver  silk,  o'er  hulls  of  milk), 
And  Portuguese-o '-war,  deep-stain 'd 
Hyacinth-like,  and  violet-vein 'd, 

Some  raced  in  a  pure  green  pool; 
These  sea-ships  sail'd  with  all  their  might; 
They  steer 'd  themselves,  and  steer 'd  quite  right; 
Below,  ran  glossy  coils  of  light. 

— Others,  in  sunny  shallows 

Played  with  the  playing  iSsh; 
The  fish  came  pushing  against  their  fingers, 

Tame  as  one  could  wish; 
And  their  pattern 'd  sides  the  Little-Ones  petted, 

Kind  as  one  could  wish. 

— Some,  very  bold,  on  porpoises 

Plunged  in  and  out; 
Up  went  the  shining  tail, 

Down  the  shining  snout, 
Down,  down,  in  the  cool,  cool  water — 

Then  up  to  the  sun,  and  out! 

— Some,  riding  sea-swallows, 

Soar'd  in  the  sky; 
How  glorious,  in  those  deep  blue  depths 

To  swim  and  swoop  and  fly! 
And  the  birds  would  carry  them  high   in  the 
rocks, 

To  finger  their  warm  eggs. 
Or  fondle  the  queer  young  fluffy  birds, 

With  their  real  beaks  and  legs. 
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— In  and  out  the  sea-side  rocks 

Some  play'd  at  hide-and-seek. 
Glowing  garnet,  and  greenstone, 
Amethyst  and  opal, 

Made  every  pile  and  peak; 
The  light,  rejoicing  at  such  a  road, 
In  rivers  of  glory  through  them  flow'd; 
Till  the  little  bodies  white, 

Lurking  there  behind  them, 
Were  so  hidden  in  rich  light, 
Shone  and  shone  so  out  of  sight, 

Hard  it  was  to  find  them! 
While  the  seekers,  high  on  crags, 

Or  deep  in  cavern 'd  crypt, 
Swinging  and  clinging. 
Perilous  adventured — 

But  none  ever  slipp'd! 

— Here  and  there,  one  singly 

At  a  deep  secret  wrought, 
That  never  fail'd,  but  out  with  glee 

Soon  to  his  mates  was  brought. 
Oh,  the  quaint,  contrived  toy! 
Oh,  the  ringing  shouts  of  joy! 

But  he  that  had  made  it,  was  no  prouder  than 
his  brothers : 

He  that  had  made    it,    shared    it    with    his 
brothers, 
Or  gave  it  them,  and  radiantly 

Ran  off,  to  make  them  others. 

And,  playing,  adventuring, 

Alone,  or  side  by  side. 
No  one,  I  noticed,  ever  was  tired, 

Nobody  ever  cried. 
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The  shore  was  merry  with  movement, 

The  air  tingled  with  life, 
But  never  a  hurt  or  a  tumble  came, 

And  never  a  sound  of  strife. 
Nothing  was  there  to  harm  them; 

Their  world  was  gentle  as  they; 
The  Sun,  the  Wind,  and  the  shining  Sea, 
Kind  and  loving,  and  full  of  glee, 

Were  only  there  to  play. 
Fresh  as  the  early  morning. 

The  sight  and  strength  of  them  was, 
And  the  sound  of  them  sweet  as  a  sweet  Spring 
rain 

Upon  young  growing  grass. 
The  Sun  caught  never  an  unkind  look, 

The  bright  air  never  a  sigh. 
But  all  was  busy  frolic,  and  laughter. 

Rapture  and  revelry. 

Now,  when  the  Sun  stood  near  his  noon, 

Valleyward,  up  the  creek 
Turning  in  bands  together, 

Somewhat  they  seem'd  to  seek. 
With  bubble  and  babble  and  laughter. 

The  clear  creek  prattled  along; 
With  babble  and  bubbling  laughter, 

The  Little-Ones  echo'd  its  song, 
As  in  and  out  of  its  shining  streams 
They  flash 'd  like  a  bevy  of  bright  white  beams. 
— They  climbed  on  the  rocks,  and  kiss'd  the  kind 
mosses. 

That  comfort  every  crack ; 
To  the  tall,  tall  Fern  on  the  Bank  they  nodded, 

And  the  Kowhai  over  the  track; 
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A  golden  smile,  and  a  waft  of  love, 
The  Kowhai  sent,  as  she  waved  above; 

The  Fern  nodded  back. 
And  now  thej  came  to  a  little  glade — 
About  it,  the  creek's  bright  arm  was  laid, 
New-leav'd  Ribbonwood  sprinkled  shade, 

And  look  on  the  ground! — Oh,  ever  was  seen 

Such  a  wink-and-twinkle  of  glad  young  green' 
Oh !  Oh !  what  posies. 

Violets !     Primroses ! 
Daffodils  by  the  score ! 

Dandelions — More !  more ! 
— How  you  do  shine, 
Little  Sun,  Celandine ! 
— A  sea  of  Blue-bells! 
Ting-a-ling!  how  they  swing! 

The  blue  air,  how  it  smells ! 

— Cowslips !    Cowslips ! 
And,  cool  in  the  shade, 

Next  a  bold  golden  King-cup, 
A  shy  Milk-maid! 
But  when  Wiej  came  to  the  places 
Dappled  with  dancing  Daisies, 
With  arms  flung  Mide  for  their  fullest  hold, 
Down  in  the  Daisies  they  rollick 'd  and  roll'd, 

And  kiss'd  their  innocent  up-turn'd  faces, 
So  brother-like  and  bold. 
— Why,  how  came  my  dullard  eye 
But  now  to  pass  these  by  ? 

Nay,  how  came  these 

To  trip  across  seas? 
Every  young  eager  thing 
That  loves  the  young  eager  Spring, 

Mother  Earth,  in  loving  mirth, 
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Seem'd  to  have  summon 'd  here;  and  smiled 

From  them  at  each  happy  child. 
With  shouts  of  bliss,  "See  that!"    "See  this!" 

Gathering,  gathering, 
Round  the  clearing  they  sport  and  spring. 

And  still  as  they  gather 'd,  more  and  more, 
Glow'd  and  glister 'd  the  flowery  floor. 

Then,  out  of  the  creek,  with  loving  and  thanks, 
They  shower 'd  cool  drops  on  each, 

Carried  up  careful  handfuls, 
To  such  as  were  out  of  reach — 

And  ran  along  further. 

Butterflies, 
Primrose,  crimson,  and  cream. 

Powder 'd,   purfled,  with  gold,  and  some 
Pure  sea-satin,  all  silver-blue. 
Like  fly-away  flowers  before  them  flew. 

And  show'd  them  the  way  to  come. 
And  the  lambs  leap'd  with  them,  the  nested  Lark 

Blithe  at  their  feet  did  sing. 
The  Tussock  glitter 'd,  the  Locust  twitter 'd. 
The  ^Mako-mak'  pull'd  and  gave  to  them 

Green  feathers  from  her  wing. 
Like  a  lyric,  a  song,  they  lilted  along, 

Like  blossoms,  they  lit  their  road. 
And  presently  like  a  freshet  of  Spring, 

Round  the  desolate  house  they  flow'd. 

There  in  the  garden,  as  though  to  meet  them 
Brotherly-wise,  to  welcome  and  greet  them. 
Shining  up  from  its  sheath,  all  new. 
Buoyant  of  curve,  brilliant  of  hue, 

1.  Mako^mako :  The  bell-bird. 
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Every  young  leaf  had  sprung  crisp  and  clean — 

A  sprightly  cresset  of  gold-and-green, 

Strongly  held  to  the  burnish 'd  Blue, 

For  its  light  to  come  leaping  through. 

Baby  bunches  of  blossom  early 

Peeped  from  under  them,  flush 'd  and  pearly. 

— Nothing  fresher  ever  was  seen. 

Than  that  world  of  pink-and-white-and-green, 

With  the  dark  of  the  half -hid  rind  between. 

And  over  it,  high,  with  cloudlets  to  fly 

And  flutter  like  petals,  the  blue-and-white  sky. 

But  by  what  kind  miracle, 

'Mid  all  this  bloom  and  budding. 

And  Spring-flower-flooding, 
Came  ripe  fruit,  as  well? 
Peaches,  the  colour  of  sunrise, 
Good  apples,  with  firm  flesh, 
Damsons,  raspberries,  strawberries. 
Oranges,    apricots,   mulberries, 
Plums  and  nectarines,  figs,  and  grapes, 
And  round-cheek 'd   cherries   fresh! 
Ay,  the  same  beams  that  maidenly  bid 
Yon  shy  little  buds  from  their  coverlid, 

Here  lusty  and  strong 

In  an  urchin  throng. 
Juicy  clusters  and  globes  amid, 

Came  roystering,  rioting,  romping  along; 
Set  black  to  burning,  and  brown  to  blushing. 
Crimson  to  blazing,  green  to  flushing, 
Yellow  to  mellowing,  gold  to  glowing, 
Brave  hot  colour  growing  and  flowing; 

And  subtly  summon 'd  from  all  and  each 

A  luscious,  delicious  perfume  rich. 
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Now,  up  in  the  boughs,  like  blossoms  or  bell-birds, 

Some  of  the  Little-Ones  sway; 
Some  of  them  down  on  the  grass,  like  blossoms 

Strewn  by  the  breezes  stay. 
First,  a  shower  of  green  leaves. 

Just  for  fun ....   then. 
Pitter-patter,  drip-drop, 

Fruit  in  a  rich  rain. — 
And  nobody  ever  was  bruis'd, 

Nobody  miss'd  his  catch. 
Nobody  caught  too  much  or  too  little. 

Nobody  tried  to  snatch. 
But  each,  of  the  dainties  delicate, 
Enjoyingly,  all  that  he  wanted,  ate. 

Then,  out  from  the  garden,  in  glad  carouse, 
They  set  a  siege  to  the  silent  house ; 
In  at  the  dusty  windows  pried. 
Loose  old  latches  rattled  and  tried — 
Aha!  and  presently  flicker 'd  inside! 
Warm  breath  sweeten 'd  each  musty  room. 
Laughter  and  dances  lit  the  gloom; 
Hunters  lurk'd  behind  every  door, 
Housekeeping  homes  divided  the  floor, 
And  travelling  merchants  spread  their  store. 
But  soon,  these  Sunbeams,  they  miss'd  the  Sun. 
Out!  and  back  to  the  garden  they  run; 
And  out  of  the  garden,  and  on  to  the  track, 
Follow  the  water,  and  run  along  back — 

Every  step  a  new  pleasure, 

At  every  turn  a  new  treasure. 
Till,  like  the  tide,  with  laughter  and  glee. 
Back  they  flock  to  the  shore  and  the  Sea. 
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There,    nothing    was    staled,    and    nothing    was 
tarnish 'd, 

Everj^hing  still  was  new; 
There  still  was  something  to  wonder  at, 
Something  to  make,  discover,  or  pat, 

Something  fresh  to  do. 
It  was  as  though  the  noonday  sun 

Shone  on  undrying  dew! 
Wandering,  wondering. 
Eager  and  intent. 

Newness  awaited  them 
Ever>"where  they  went; 

Newness  went  with  them 
Everywhere  they  went. 

And  lively,  fresh  as  the  morning, 
Raced  the  eager  afternoon. 
Till  suddenly,  Lo!  the  sunset-glow, 

And  the  rising  crescent  Moon; 
And  faint  and  far,  one  bed-time  Star — 

Too  soon! 

No !  for  as  the  silent  shadows 

From  the  hill  began  to  troop. 
Knit  in  tender  knots  and  clusters. 

Warm  in  many  a  nestling  group, 
Curl'd  against  kind  Tussock-cushions, 

Cuddled  in  a  sandy  scoop : 
The  Little-Oness  nestled  together,  and  clung; 
Limbs  were  loosen 'd,  and  hush'd  each  tongue; 
Long  eyelashes  hover 'd  and  hung, 

And  heads  began  to  droop: 
As,  with  a  last  long  kiss.  Daylight 
Laid  them  upon  the  knees  of  Night, 

The  nursing  knees  of  Night: 
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The  sunset  for  their  nursery-fire, 
The  Cross  for  candle-light, 

Then,  as  the  sunset-glamour 

Stole  from  the  hill, 
Still  grew  each  meadow-lark, 

Every  lamb  still. 
As  the  tranquil  twilight 

Deepen 'd  dim. 
The  last  throstle  finish 'd 

His  last  hymn. 
As  the  still  Stars  slid  out 

To  the  still  sky. 
Only  the  Sea  sang  on 

Low  lullaby; 
The  while,  like  a  careful  nurse. 

All  her  babes  in  bed, 
With  calm,  even,  strong  hand 
She  swept  smooth  the  printed  sand. 

Clear 'd  away  the  finger 'd  treasures. 
And  scatter 'd  new  instead 
(Save  favourites,  tuck'd  in  crack  or  cleft- 
Those,  she  left)  ; 
Pour'd  into  the  rock-pools 

Freshness  and  food. 
Brought  supper  to  the  seaweed. 

And  made  all  good. 
While,  through  the  valley, 

In  the  dusk  hid. 
The  Dews  and  the  Night-wind 

Like  labour  did, 
And  into  the  lulled  Green-Things 

Freshness  slid. 
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So  that,  after  the  Silence, 

The  Dark  and  the  Dew, 
The  shore  and  the  valley  might  waken  at  Dawn 
again 

Perfectly  new. 

Now,  where  I  holden  had  been  all  day, 

I  still  stay'd  on. 
Watching  Dreams  glimmer 

Where  Life  had  shone, 
Mnsing,  pondering, 
Wistfully  wondering. 

And  all  alone .... 
When,  sudden !  a  stir  beside  my  feet, 

A  touch  upon  my  knee, 
A  little  soft  hand  slipp'd  into  mine. 

Trustfully— 
And  lo!  in  the  moonlight,  a  Little-One 

Stood,  and  look'd  up  at  me! 

Oh,  tenderly  the  maid  Moon 

Touch 'd,  mother-wise. 
Dimpled  limbs,  rounded  brow, 

And  asking  eyes! 
As  Into  my  eager  arms 

With  a  happy  cry 
Up  he  sprang,  a  brother  Star 

Kiss'd  either  eye! 
But,  oh !  as  through  my  thrilling  heart 

His  sweet  warmth  stole, 
Full  Father  Sun  it  was,  that  rose 

In  my  rejoicing  soul! 
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"Little  son,  who  are  you?" 

'Mid  quick  kiss  on  kiss 
I  question 'd  him:  "Who  are  you  all? 

What  place  is  this?" 
Nestling,  as  to  pierce  within 

Ah  !  my  willing  side, 
Loving,  beloved, 

He  replied: 
"I  am  but  I — the  playmate 

Of  those  with  whom  I  play. 
And  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Sea, 

And  of  the  shining  Day. 
But   the   Day   and  the   Sun,   and   the   singing, 
shining  Sea 

Ever  say: 
'Be  happy!    Be  happy! 

Immortally  ye  may, 

For  ever  innocent, 

Untouch 'd,  untroubled, 

Satisfied,  unsated 

For  ever,  laugh  and  play! 
Life  cannot  break  you. 
Sin  cannot  unmake  you. 
Nor  Love  forsake  you — 

Happy  every  way! 
0  ye  Eternal  Children, 

Never  brought  to  birth! 
Ye  Dream-Children,  of  lovers 

Childless  upon  earth!'  " 

Son!    Little  Son  indeed!  with  whose  brave  eyes 

Search  you  my  heart  ? .  . .  . 
Kind  God!  can  so  one  little  curve  of  lip 

Bridge  worlds  apart  ? .  . .  . 
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0  long-dead  lips  and  eyes! 
— 0  Love  that  never  dies! 

Soft  on  the  silent  sand, 

The  full  tide  spoke; 
O'er  the  waters'  wandering  night, 
Holy,  pure,  serene  and  bright 
Broke  Heaven's  triumphant  light. 
— O'er  the  lone  seas  of  Living, 
The  bitter  seas  of  Losing, 
The  cold  seas  of  Longing, 

So  Love's  light  broke! 
To  the  dumb  sands  of  Sorrow 

So  Love's  full  tide  spoke! 
In  the  happy  valley,  weeping, 

Smiling — I  woke. 
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The  Paddock. 


Scene  :  A  Paddock  on  Andrew's  Farm. 
Time  :  A  November  morning. 


The  Paddock. 


Song  of  the  White  Clovek. 

Up  from  my  sheets  of  green-and-gold, 

And  soft  bro-vNTi  bed, 
Straight  in  the  Sun  alert  I  hold 

My  happy  head; 
And  see,  beneath  the  stainless  Blue, 
Merry  with  Morning,  quick  with  Dew, 
The  whole  "World  springing  up  from  sleep. 

Eager,  and  new! 

The  Lark,  already  hid  in  height. 

Rapturous  sings; 
The  Bee,  already,  hangs  on  bright 

Sun-warmed  wings. 
Veil-less  the  Mountains  meet  the  day, 
Little  and  light  the  Breezes  play, 
The  early  work  of  Morn  is  sped 

Well  on  its  way. 

I,  too,  must  fill  with  all  my  might, 

Faithful,  my  place. 
And  flush  with  freshest  green-and-white 

This  Paddock-space. 
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Lofty  the  russet  Fern  may  grow, 
The  tufty  Tussock  shining  go 
Mile  upon  mile  outside  the  fence, 
But  inside — No  ! 

A  barren  rootlet,  here  and  there, 

I  can  espy: 
A  patch  of  pasture,   nibbled  bare, 

Dewless  and  dry. 
Green  seas  of  Growing  shall  enlap, 
Narrow  and  overflow  the  gap — 
Hither,  and  help !  0  Earth  and  Air, 

Sunshine  and  Sap. 

To-day,  to-day !  of  your  full  store 

Twofold  I'd  take; 
And  more  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  more 

Of  honey  make. 
Rich  mouthfuls  shall  the  Pony  pull 
To-day,  to-day  the  hives  grow  full, 
Plump  and  content  the  leaping  Lambs, 

Thick,  thick  the  wool! 

{Enter  with  'buckets  and  a  basket,  Elizabeth.) 

Elizabeth:  Daisy!  Daisy!  Come,  Cherry,  come! 
....  No  need  of  much  calling !  There,  little  calves, 
take  your  breakfast ! 

Now  you,  Jill,  my  orphan. — Gently,  creature, 
gently !  You  a  lamb,  indeed ! . . .  .  Ah,  would  you  ? 
and  spill  half  the  bucket  again,  I  suppose,  as  you  did 
yesterday!  You  grow  too  strong,  Jill,  and  too 
greedy!  You  will  soon  have  to  grow  up,  I  can  see, 
and  eat  only  grass. 
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Well,  Mother  Heavy-top,  what  news  of  you  this 
morning?  Come  off  a  minute,  and  let  me  see.  {She 
scatters  grain.)  What!  Five,  already — and  a  couple 
more  shells  chipp'd?  Well  done,  old  lady!  Now, 
only  a  little  more  patience,  and  won't  you  be  proud, 
hy-and-by  ? 

How  pretty  the  house  looks  from  here ! . . . . 

....  Ah !  how  I  love  it.    Stump  and  stone, 
Tussock  and  turf — the  whole  dear  place! 
Each  bit  of  boarding  in  the  walls. 
Each  drop  of  water  in  the  race! 
Nothing  so  common  but  it's  rare. 
So  coarse,  but  I  can  find  it  fair, 
So  wanting,  worn,  or  out  of  gear, 
But  oh,  it's  precious — being  here! 
You,  little  twig  on  yonder  tree, 
More  by  a  mine  you  are  to  me 
Than  all  the  forests  grown  elsewhere. 
The  very  clouds  that  wander  by. 
The  sun  that  sees,  the  roofing  sky. 
Grow,  by  their  neighbourhood,  so  dear. 
That.  . .  .Ah!  I  cannot  see  them  clear. 
My  blessed,  blessed  home ! .  . . .  Let  be ! 
You'll  have  the  whole  heart  out  of  me — 
A  little  more,  and  it  must  break 
With  loving  and  felicity! 

Nay,  but  sure  to  any  eye. 
Beautiful  you  needs  must  be : — 
'Twixt  the  black,  Bush-cover 'd  hills, 
And  yon  tussock's  tawny  sea, 
Spreading  out  this  isle  of  clean. 
Fresh  and  flock-besprinkled  green: 
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With  your  blue-gums'  airy  height, 
Silver  poplars'  laughing  light, 
Depth  and  richness  of  the  pines. 
And  that  peak  of  ruddy  roof 
Through  the  orchard-blossoms'  woof, 
Livening  the  sombre  hills, 
Breaking  up  the  level  lines. 
Pointing,  painting,  the  wan  plain. 
Which,  beyond  and  all  about 
Reuniting,  runs  again — 
Yes!  a  real  flat  sea  spread  out 
(Only  with  no  ships  to  swim) 
To  yon  round  horizon-rim 
Everyway, — save  hard  at  hand, 
Where,  above  us  and  the  Bush, 
Snow-bright,  shadow-deep  and  grand, 
Up !  the  mighty  mountains  stand ; 
And  their  blue-and-silver  wall 
Guards  and  crowns  and  closes  all. 

Ay,  to  come  upon  you  thus. 

Smiling,  settled  and  serene 

— Home  amid  the  wilderness — 

Even  strangers  must  confess 

Comfort  in  your  lovely  look. 

Pleasure  in  your  happiness. 

Ah,  but  how  much  lies  unseen! 

Over,  under,  in  between. 

How  much  more  is  here  for  us — 

Us,  whose  hearts  your  history  know: 

Wlio,  like  soil  about  your  root. 

Sap  within  your  springing  shoot. 

Have  endured,  and  striven  and  wrought, 

Stay'd  your  struggles,  help'd  you  grow, 
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Felt  the  tardy  blossoms  blow, 
Ay — and  now  can  bask  and  glow 
In  your  glowing  ripening  fruit! 

We  were  young — too  young,  I  said. 
When  he  first  proposed  the  plan; 
Mother  blind,  my  hands  were  full; 
We  could  wait  awhile  to  wed? 
Andrew  smiled,  and  shook  his  head, 
Took  the  section,  and  began. 
Working  on  the  road  the  while, 
As  he  could,  to  fall  and  burn. 
— Eh!  we  had  a  lot  to  learn. 
We  were  young  and  hopeful-hearted. 
Ten  years  we've  been  married  now — 
But  it's  twenty  since  we  started. 

First,  there  came  his  accident: 
Weeks  of  Hospital:  next  year. 
Debt,  instead  of  Bush,  to  clear! 
Then,  wet  seasons,  and  he  had 
No  help,  and  the  "burns"  were  bad. 
Next,  his  father  died,  and  Don' 
Was  but  quite  a  laddie,  so 
Andrew  took  their  farming  on. 
And  his  own  had  just  to  go. 
Then,  at  length,  when  years  had  seen 
Mostly  all  the  young  ones  wed : 
When  the  land  was  coming  clean. 
Fences  up,  and  shearing-shed. 
Apple-trees  in  bearing  round 
Such  a  well-stock 'd  garden-ground. 
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And  the  homestead  all  but  done, 
And  the  battle  all  but  won: — 
Came  the  big  Bush-fire!     So  then 
All  was  to  begin  again. 

Well,  again  it  was  begun. 
What  you  paddocks  laek'd  in  luck 
Was  made  up  to  you  in  pluck, 
Oh,  it  was !  and  patient  skill, 
Yes,  and  splendid,  stubborn  will. 

'Twasn't  long  from  that,  when  first 

Mother,  and  then  Father,  died. 

All  the  rest  were  off  and  settled, 

Janet,  just,  was  left  beside. 

Then:  "I'm  warning  you;  think  well!" 

Andrew  said,   "I'm  still  behind. 

But — 0  lassie!  should  you  mind? 

Could   you  manage  ?      'Twill   be   tough .  . . 

Could  you  live  in  half  a  home?" 

"Yes!"  I  told  him— if  'twas  his, 

'Half  of  half  would  be  enough'; 

And  he  answer 'd,  "Thank  God!     Come!" 

Aunt  took  Janet  for  a  while, 

And  I  came, — came  here!     The  track 

Lost  itself  in  rocks  and  bogs. 

And  through  grass  less  green  than  black 

With  the  pell-mell  stumps  and  logs. 

Suddenly  it  stopp'd — I   saw. 

Thro'  the  whips  of  driving  rain, 

And  a  blasted  Bimu's  boughs, 

— Oh!  so  naked,  rough  and  raw, 
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Stumps  and  logs  behind,  before, 
Paddock  to  the  very  door — 
Just  a  clearing,  and  a  house. 
Some  potatoes  round  it  grew, 
Here  and  there,  a  sapling  tree 
Was  just  big  enough  to  see. 
That  was  all,  and  that  was — You! 

Inside,  Oh!  'twas  worse.     I  mind, 
Shelves  and  doors  were  all  to  find, 
Only  two  rooms  even  lined, 
And  the  stove  dump  'd  down  outside. 
I  was  tired — I  could  have  cried ! 
Andrew  stood  and  look'd  at  it. 
Then  he  turn'd,  and  look'd  at  me 
Struggling  that  he  shouldn't  see. 
"Ay!"  says  he,  "So  little  done!" 
Oh,  that  dear,  good,  grieving  face, 
And  that  disappointed  tone. 
Fire  and  wine  they  were  within  me! — 
"No!"  I  cried,  "So  much  begun! 
Why  it's  just  a  new-made  world 
Given  to  us  two  to  run — 
Us,  lad!    Won't  that  mend  the  moan? 
Us!  not  you,  nor  me  alone." 

Did  it  matter?     Not  one  bit, 

When  I  look'd  that  way  at  it. 

Ay,  thank  God!     It  was  "us  two!" 

After  those  long  years  apart. 

When  we  toil'd,  and  moil'd,  and  waited. 

Solitary,  separated, 
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There  we  were  at  last, — at  home, 
Hand-in-hand,  and  heart-to-heart, 
Sharing,  caring,  two  together — 
Nothing  that  we  couldn't  weather! 

So,  we  went  to  work,  we  two. 

Built  and  blasted,  stump 'd  and  sow'd, 

Logg'd-up,  dug,  and  drain 'd  and  hoed, 

Milk'd,  of  course,  and  made  the  cheese, 

Fenced  the  paddocks,  and  the  road, 

Plough 'd  a  bit,  and  planted  trees, 

Rear'd  the  poultry,  started  bees. 

Up  at  earliest  blink  of  light, 

Often  with  the  stars  still  bright, 

He'd  be  off,  to  sledge-in  wood; 

Mostly  I'd  to  bake  at  night; 

And  we'd  many  pricks  and  pinches — 

Progress  only  came  by  inches; 

But,  it  came  !     We  said  it  should ! 

Yes,  we  got  on,  bit  by  bit. 

Fighting  every  inch  of  it; 

Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year 

Saw  some  blemish  disappear. 

Something  else  come  clean  and  clear; 

And  the  kindly  creatures  kept 

At  their  growing  while  we  slept. 

Ay,  we'd  only  fix'd  the  yards, 

Just  the  week  the  boy  was  born 

(I  remember,  as  I  lay, 

Picturing  how  he'd  help,  some  day!)  ; 

Two  years  back,  when  Jeanie  came, 

Why,  we  'd  near  five  hundred  shorn ! 

.  . .  .That  first  season,  when  we  found 

Things  were  really  coming  round — 
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What  a  hand  it  seem'd  to  lend! 

Good  times  follow 'd,  wool  and  stock 
Up,  and  steady  as  a  rock — 
Till  we  settled  I  could  send 
For  poor  Janet;  yes,  and  still. 
Step  by  step,  we've  gone  up-hill, 
Slow,  but  sure  and  steady;  till 
Andrew  rode  to  Town,  to  pay 
The  last  shilling,  yesterday! 

In  the  evening,  coming  back, 
There  I  met  him,  on  the  track 
"That  we  took,  those  ten  years  since, 
And  we  rode,  this  time,  all  round 
That  once  rough-and-tumble  ground. 
No  need,  now,  to  sigh,  or  wince. 
Choke  the  tears,  or  mend  a  moan — 
There  lay  our  Bush  Section:  grown, 
Paddocks,  You!  and  all  our  ovra. 

When  you're  climbing  yonder  peak — 
Down  the  swamp,  across  the  creek. 
Up  through  Bush — the  track  is  rough, 
And  the  up-hill  scramble  tough; 
When  you've  done  it,  and  come  out — 
Up  and  down  and  round  about, 
Oh,  the  air!  and  such  a  view! 
— From  our  hill-top  of  What  Is, 
So  we  view  now  What  Has  Been. 
What  a  difference  in  the  scene! 
Friendly,  smiling,  now  it  lies. 
Panting  Past,  from  tranquil  Present 
Almost  picturesque  and  pleasant. 
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What  a  change,  too,  in  our  eyes! 
From  this  vantage-point  of  view 
Over  they  can  see,  and  through: 
Watch  the  struggle  from  the  winning: 
Glad  and  grateful  comprehend 
Doubtful  road  and  dark  beginning 
In  this  proud  and  prosperous  end. 
Nay — this  morning's  blue  is  brighten 'd 
By  the  night's  rain  overpast, 
Happiness  is  help'd  and  heighten 'd 
By  the  relish  of  At  Last — 
'Tis  because  we  struggled  we 
Taste  so  sweet  our  victory ! 

For  'tis  done,  the  long,  long  strife ! 
It 's  all  over,  the  stiff  climb ! 
Now,  good  friends  at  last  with  Life, 
We  can  pause  and  take  our  time; — 
Breathing  free  now  on  the  summit 
(Vigour  pulsing,  for  our  pains, 
Hot  and  merry  through  our  veins), 
View  the  scene,  enjoy  the  breeze. 
Take  the  breath  of  basking  flowers, 
And  afford  some  easy  hours; 
Then,  through  level  lawns  of  grass, 
In  a  pathway  straight  and  sure, 
Leisurely  the  road  retaking, 
Still  together  onward  pass. 
While,  no  more  in  scuds  and  gleams, 
Pray'd-for,  hoped-for,  far-off,  near. 
Fortune's  random  rays  appear — 
No!  its  shining  self  is  here. 
Eight  o'erhead  its  radiance  beams, 
Kind,  continual,  and  clear! 
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Quick  and  general  as  the  breeze, 
Joy  enspirits  ns,  brisk  Content 
Thrills  the  air,  like  clover-scent 
"With  a  mountain  crispness  blent, 
And  Love,  the  faithful  lark,  can  fly 
And  sing,  now,  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

I  wonder,  kas  Life  more  to  give ! 
O  liberal  and  delicious  days, 
When  all  my  duty  is,  to  live. 
Love,  and  be  happy,  and  give  praise ! 
Happy?  why,  in  such  employ, 
Every  breath's  an  added  joy, 
Every  pulsing  of  the  blood 
Hearty  is,  and  must  do  good! 
Still  we  work — of  course  we  do, 
We're  alive!  but  work  is  pleasure. 
Done  by  choice,  and  done  at  leisure; 
And  the  work  that,  day  by  day, 
Now,  I  lightly  waken  to. 
Always  fresh  and  full  of  zest — 
Helping,   forwarding   along 
On  its  right  and  proper  way. 
Everything  I  love  the  best — 
Why,  it's  better  far  than  play! 
— First  the  creatures,  and  the  plants, 
Pretty  souls !  to  be  supplied 
With  the  little  natural  wants 
It's  so  natural  to  provide; 
Then — O  God!  the  dearer  farm, 
The  far  richer  garden-ground, 
Tasking  with  delicious  toil : — 
Priceless  bodies  to  keep  sound, 
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Hearts  to  fence  from  hurt  or  harm, 
Opening  minds  from  blight  or  soil. 
Oh,  the  blessed  daily  round ! 
Sowing,  weeding,  letting  be, 
Now  in  patience  watching,  now 
Revelling  in  discovery .... 
Kings  and  Queens  might  envy  me! 
Nay,  and  am  I  not  a  Queen, 
Throned  amid  my  world  of  love? 
Monarch,  servant,  mother  of 
Little  Andy,  little  Jean! 

Better  yet,  ay !  best  of  all, 

Clearer  every  day  to  trace 

The  handwriting  of  release 

— Patience  brightening  into  Peace — 

In  the  faithful  furrow 'd  face, 

In  the  heart  more  true  than  Truth: 

With  whose  every  throb  I  feel 

As  one  cannot,  quite,  in  youth. 

Ah,  in  those  chill  years  apart. 

Dealing  trustfully  and  true. 

Nearer  yet  our  natures  grew; 

That  shared  struggle  heart  to  heart, 

Soul  to  soul,  more  deeply  drew : — 

Till,  so  knitted  now,  so  near. 

So  to  one-ness  are  we  grown. 

Not  one  shred  of  me's  alone! 

All  I  say,  or  mean,  or  do. 

Hope,  or  dream,  is  mixt  with  you — 

Andrew!  are  we  one  or  two? 

In  the  eternal  years  ahead! 

Can  we  come  more  closelv  wed? 
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Thus  each  glorious  day  goes  by 

In  unhurried  industry; 

And  each  night,  the  dear  day  done, 

Brings  no  setting  to  our  sun. 

Sweet,  sweet  life,  that  knows  no  change! 

— Just  what  Janet  finds  so  strange. 

I  must  get  that  child  away 

For  a  good  long  holiday; 

Young  things  need  to  rove  and  range. 

But  Oh !  I  triumph  in  my  lot ! 

Oh !  I  glory  in  my  life ! 

Could  my  fortune  be  more  fair? 

.  . .  .Mistress  of  my  home-made  home, 

Mother  of  my  happy  pair, 

Happy  Andrew's  happy  wife! 

Sometimes,  in  the  quiet  night, 
I  lie  still  and  think  it  over, 
Feel  and  finger  o'er  my  joys, 
As  my  Jeanie  does  her  toys. 
Till,  as,  drowsied  with  delight, 
Down  the  darling  sinks  to  sleep, 
Carelessly  in  careful  arms 
Cradled  safely,  nestling  deep: 
So  I,  slipping  out  of  thought, 
Sure  of  nothing  else,  still  feel 
Folded  safe  in  happiness, 
Buoy'd  up  in  the  great  Caress 
Of  some  lasting,  world-wide  Weal; 
Mighty;  more  than  all  things.  Real! 

Shallow,  once,  quite  dry  in  drought, 
Lay  my  little  rock-bound  well; 
Pain  his  fuse  and  powder  brought, 
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Patiently,  and  long  he  wrought 

Then,  when  rains  of  rapture  fell, 

Lo,  the  miracle ! 

Not  alone  in  larger  measure 

Smiling  shone  the  heaven-sent  treasure, 

But,  within  the  hollowing 

Of  the  torn  and  broken  earth. 

See,  Oh  see!  a  living  spring 

Blasted  into  birth! 

Daily,  daily,  more  and  more 

Drawing  from  its  unseen  store: 

Gushing,  rushing,  welling  free. 

Welling,  swelling,  filling  up 

Even  this,  my  deepen 'd  cup. — 

Filling  up?    Ay!  brimming  over.  .  . . 

Oh!  it  is  too  much  for  me. 

To  the  All-holding  Reservoirs, 

To  the  never-sounded  Sea, 

Of  Your  Joy,  0  Heart  Divine ! 

Take  the  overflow  of  mine. 

{She  stands  silent.) 


Song  of  the  Sunbeams  and  Stkawbereies. 

"Hey,  Brothers!" 

"Ho,  Brother!" 
"Where  are  you?" 

"In  the  heart  of  this  Pine, 
Helping  it  secretly  smell  and  shine." — 
"Changing  its  coat  for  this  drop  of  dew 
From  fire  and  crimson  to  pearl  and  blue. ' ' — - 
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"Here's  a  host  of  us,  down  in  the  creek, 

Riding  ripples  at  hide-and-seek, 

Pencilling  living  I's  and  O's 

On  a  pebble  the  water  overflows, 

Or  weaving  the  links  of  a  golden  net 

Round  jewels  of  jasper,  opal  and  jet." 

"We  are  tressing  the  Ti  with  ribbons  of  light." — 

"Painting  Capeweed  yellow,  and  Clover  white." — 

"Brightening  a  cloud. "—" Brightening  mud."— 

"Kissing  a  blossom  out  of  a  bud." — 

"Summoning  seeds." — "Sweetening  blood." — 

"I  am  warming  this  root." — "And  the  breezes,  I."- 

"I  am  telling  a  joke  to  the  jubilant  sky." — 

"And  I  am  at  work  in  this  Poplar-tree, 

Helping  a  stunted  shoot  go  free. ' ' — 

"Busy  ye  all  are?" 

"Busy  are  we!" 

"Hey.  Brothers!" 

"Ho,  Brother!" 
* '  What  are  you  doing,  and  where  are  you,  where  ? ' ' 
"I'm  streaking  the  yard  where  the  chips  lie  spread, 
Matai,  Bata,  with  yellow  and  red." — 
"I  am  dancing  in  at  the  kitchen-door. 
Come  along,  Brother,  we'll  gild  the  floor. 
Wash  the  brown  of  the  walls  with  gold. 
Burnish  the  window,  blazon  the  air, 
And  ring  with  a  glory  the  little  one's  hair." — 
"I  am  soothing,  smoothing,  the  kitten's  fur. — 
See  her  stretching,  and  hear  her  purr!" — 
"Janet,  washing  her  bread-pan,  sings, 
And  the  world  is  the  better  by  two  bright  things.  "- 
"I  am  ripening  her  cheek." — "I  laugh  in  her  eye, 
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And     she     dimples    and    laughs,    without    knowing 

why."— 
"A  wrinkled  old  face  I  lovingly  kiss, 
And  whisper  of  Hope  unto  Helplessness." — 
"Here  are  clean,  bright  dishes  to  twinkle  in," — 
"I've  bubbles  to  blow  in  this  great  yeast-jar." — 
"I'm  making  a  sun  of  this  Kerosene-tin." — 
"And  I'm  turning  this  tumbler  into  a  Star." — 
"Busy  ye  aU  are?" 


'Busy  we  are 


'Ho,  Brother!" 


"Hey,  Brothers!" 

"Where  are  you?" 

"We  are  here  at  last. 
How  did  the  others  arrive  so  fast? 
Are  we  behind-hand  ?  for  we  see 
All  are  settled  at  work  but  we. 
Something  good  have  you  got  to  do? 
Share  with  us.  Brothers!     Let  us  work,  too!" 

"Come,  come  along,  then!    On  the  ground, 

(Stoop,  and  under  the  leaves  push  through), 

Look,  Brothers,  what  I  have  found! — 

Waiting  Strawberries  seated  round. 
Waiting  for  me  and  you! 

Shine!     Shine!  Stand  in  a  ring! 

Richness  and  Ripening, 

Flavour  and  Fragrance  bring, 
Shine  through,  through! 

Shine!   Shine,  every  Ray! 

Make  we,  and  take  for  pay. 

Every  Strawberry  ripe  to-day — 
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Close  up,  close  up,  our  resolute  ring! 

— Hush!    Hearken!    The  Strawberries  sing! 


'D 


The  Strawberries. 

To  anybody  passing  near, 

Or  thro'  the  Paddock  going. 
It  might  appear  that  nothing  here 
But  simple  Grass  was  growing. 
Yet  let  him  search,  and  he  shall  see 
Where,  deep  within  the  Grass,  are  we! 

Here,  all  our  length  of  life,  in  ease 
"         And  wealth  have  we  been  lying; 
A   hundred   faitliful   ministries 
Eound  our  unfitness  plying; 
Bidding  the  berry  from  the  flower. 
Rosy  from  green,  and  sweet  from  sour. 

Till,  toiling  not,  but  giving  way 

To  natural,  kindly  uses. 
Nourish 'd,  nurs'd,  by  Night,  by  Day, 
How  sweet  are  grown  our  juices ! 
How  round  within  our  narrow  niche 
We  glow!  how  rosy-ripe  and  rich! 

The  Sunbeams. 

And  still  to  grow,  and  still  to  glow, 

Still,  serene  enjoyment 
To  garner  that  ye  may  bestow. 
Be  this  your  whole  emplojTnent, 
And  your  concern  with  Destiny 
No  more  but  this : — to  bid  It  be ! 
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The  bud  a  blossom  would  become, 

The  flower  for  fruit  is  asking ; 
But  ye  have  added  up  your  sum, — 
Be  busy  but  with  basking! 
Longing's  to  parts  and  portions  lent. 
Unto  Completion  comes  Content. 


{Enter  Janet.) 

Janet  {calling) — Elizabeth. . .  .Elizabeth. . .  .Why, 
there  you  are  Liz !  A  fine  hunt  I  have  had  after  you. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ? .  . . .  Nothing  ?  You  ?  At 
this  hour  of  the  morning?  Hurrah!  'Tisn't  I  that 
am  caught  this  time,  is  it,  Liz?  Well,  but  who  can 
wonder  at  it,  though?  Who's  to  blame  you?  Oh, 
what  a  morning !  The  snow  so  bright  up  yonder,  and 
the  grass  so  bright  down  here,  and  the  fresh,  fresh 
sky ....  But  the  bread !  the  bread !  I  must  not  forget 
it. 

Eliz. — The  bread  ?    Has  it  risen  already  ? 

Jawei— Risen ?  Already?  Oh,  I  like  that!  Why 
it  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  pan  the  instant  you  were 
out  of  the  kitchen  (which  is.... How  long  ago  is 
it,  eh,  Liz?),  and  I  sent  Andy  out  for  the  rata, 
stoked  up,  blew  up,  and  then,  as  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  you, — ^why,  behold.  Ma'am,  your  Complete 
Family  Baker!  Jeanie  was  starting  to  cry  for  you, 
though,  and  I  have  those  strawberries  for  the  coach, 
you  remember,  to  gather  while  the  day  is  still  cool.  So 
in  with  you,  0  you  lazy,  loitering,  wool-gathering 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  mistress  of  a  household!  and 
see  to  your  bread  and  your  baby. 
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Eliz. — Good  for  evil!  you  shall  be  called  a  good 
girl,  and  so  you  certainly  are,  Janet,  for  seeing  to 
that  bread.  Really,  I  had  no  idea ....  the  time  has 
gone  so  fast .... 

Janet. — I  sent  Andy  to  find  you,  but  the  little 
scamp  soon  trotted  back;  ^Hine  always  fascinates  the 
children.  That  reminds  me — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
that  ancient  Maori  Princess  arrived  just  as  I  had  got 
the  bread  in,  and  is  now  squatting  in  the  kitchen, 
telling  the  children  the  queerest  tales. — By  the  way, 
Liz.,  is  it  really  true  that  she  is  to  do  something  in 
the  garden?  or  is  that  only  a  little  legend  of  the 
present  day? 

Eliz. — No,  no,  Janet. — The  poor  old  soul!  I  told 
her  she  could  come.  She  can  put  in  some  of  those  late 
seeds. 

Janet. — A  poor  old  soul  she  is,  indeed!  I  believe 
she  grows  a  year  older  every  week. — No,  Elizabeth, 
but  you  should  see  her  this  morning — such  a  hunchy, 
bunchy  lump  of  tatters,  and  tattoo!  And  I  am  sure 
I  have  fewer  hairs  upon  my  head  than  she  wrinkles 
on  her  face — that  dried-up,  puckery  brown  desert, 
with  the  two  tired  camp-fires  at  one  end — her  poor 
old  peering  eyes. — Are  you  really  off  at  last,  Liz.? 
Stay — wasn't  it  here  you  settled  those  seeds  should 
be  sown?  for  I  could  be  out  here,  you  know,  and 
show  her ....  Oh,  yes,  laugh  away !  How  long  a  spell 
did  you  have,  pray? 

{Exit  Elizabeth.) 

Ah,  you  lucky,  lucky  Liz ! .  . .  . 
Well,  I  must  gather  the  strawberries. 

{Exit  Janet.) 

1.  Hine:  Pronounce  Hie-nay. 
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Song  op  the  Ceebk. 

Where  the  youngest  grass 
Of  the  mountain-pass 

By  the  melting  snow  is  lipp'd, 
Little  by  little,  drop  by  drop, 

Over  the  rocks  I  dripp'd. 
Only  the  mountain-mosses  saw, 

And  the  mountain-daisies  sipp'd. 

Then,  shyly,  secretly. 

Stealing  out  of  sight, 
I  crept  where  the  folded 

Forest  holds  the  night; 
And  there,  amid  the  darkness 

Inviolably  hid. 
Onward,  downward, 

I  trickled,  and  I  slid : 
Moistening  the  fallen  leaves. 

Soaking  thro'  the  moss. 
This  boulder  underneath, 

That  one  across : 
Scattering,  spattering, 

Twisting  on  again. 
Gathering  in  the  dewy  Dusk, 

Growing  in  the  Rain : 
Down,  down,  and  still  down, 

On  I  hurried,  on ! 
Glad  to  be  coming — 

Gladder  to  be  gone! 
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Till,  as  I  rapidly  rippled  and  ran, 
Deep  in  the  silence.  Singing  began: 
Bathing,  balming  the  brooding  repose, 
Fragrance,  richer  and  fresher,  uprose: 
And;,  under  the  equable  twilight  of  green, 
-Dim  through  the  fern-woof,  Shining  was  seen. 
For  now  'twixt  the  boulders  I  babbled  and  gush'd. 
Over  the  rocks  irresistibly  rush'd.  . . . 
With  the  shower  of  my  tresses  their  shoulders  were 

spread. 
And  they  caught  me — but,   laughing,   I  loos'd  me, 

and  fled 
Down!  thro'  the  dreamy  magical  Dusk, 
Perfumed  with  Clematis,  Myrtle,  and  Musk.  . .  . 
Laving  pink  Rootlets  thrust  from  the  brink.  . . . 
Giving  the  Robin  and  Fantail  to  drink. . .  . 
Here,  quick  thro '  a  channel ....  there,  smooth  in  a 

pool. . . . 

A  volley  of  crystal a  column  of  cool .... 

Tuck  "d  into  nothingness ....  shooting  out 

Thro'  a  smother  of  snow  to  a  sliding  spout.  .  .  . 

Lucid,  but  lustreless,  limpid  but  brown — 

Still  amid  Darkness,  I  ran  away  down. 

Sudden,  a  Sunbeam  shot  like  a  shaft 

Through  the  Koninis,  and  down  at  me  laugh 'd. 

No  longer  eluding,  no  longer  afraid, 

"With  laughter  I  met  him,  with  laughter  we  play'd, 

Rollicking,  frollieking,  brother  with  brother, 

Tossing  and  tumbling  over  each  other: 

Tickling  the  twilight  with  glimmer  and  gleams, 

Pranking  the  leaves  with  a  pageant  of  dreams, 

Vivid,  evasive,  of  brightness  and  beams. 
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Further,  his  fellows  came  flying  in  flocks, 
Gemming  the  rushes,  and  gilding  the  rocks. 
Beckoning,  beckoning!     Onward  I  roll'd.  . .  . 
Lighter  the  gloom  became,  brighter  the  gold. . . . 
Till,  pushing,  entreating.  Ah!  winning  my  way- 
Out  of  the  Dark  I  ran,  into  the  Day! 

There,  for  a  little,  my  way  I  lost — 

Wandering  off  in  a  score  of  tracks .... 

Oozing  thro'  alleys  velvet-moss 'd. 
Looping,  lacing  the  Fern  and  Flax, 

Crumbling  hoof-prints  furtively  fingering, 

Leisurely  under  the  cool  Turf  lingering.  . .  . 

Till,  how  I  know  not,  gather 'd  and  guided, 

All  together  again  I  glided, 

Stay'd  awhile  for  a  last  caress 

To  Mandarin-Button,  and  Watercress, 

Then,  under  yon  wire  was  led,  and  tame 

Here,  to  the  level  Paddock  came. 

Like  a  polish 'd  column  long, 
Nodding  Grass  and  Flowers  among. 
One  long  line  of  liquid  light. 
Softly,  smoothly,  stilly  bright, 
'Mid  the  Paddock  now  I  lie — 
Yet  still  slip  and  slither  by! 
Painted  is  my  peaceful  sheen 
With  white  and  yellow,  blue  and  green ; 
Many  a  mouth  is  bent  to  drink, 
Now,  upon  my  easy  brink; 
And  I  water  Poplar-shoots, 
Apricot   and   Apple-roots, 
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As  demurely  thro'  the  Grass, 
Thro'  the  Paddock,  I  pace  and  pass! 
Round  me  runs  a  murmur  low, 
"Wherefore  wilt  thou  further  flow? 
Do  not  leave  us,  do  not  go!" 
Should  I  stay,  then  1    Ah,  no,  no ! 
On,  still  on!     I  know  not  whither, 
Only,  that  which  brought  me  hither. 
Hither  urged  me  on  and  on, 
Hence  compels  me  to  be  gone. 
Forward !    Under  the  further  fence, 
(Turn  a  little,  and  twist  about!) 
See  through  darkness  a  tunnel  hence- 


Through  the  Paddock  I  pass — and  out 


{Re-enter  Janet,  with  strawberries.) 
Janet — 

The  first  full  basket, — but  they're  ripening  fast. 
Wonderful,  what  a  difference  sunshine  makes! 
You  almost  see,  I'm  sure  you  feel,  things  grow, 
This  glorious  weather. 

Now,  you  little  creek, 
Will  you  please  be  my  basin?  {washing  hands) 

....  this  green  grass 
My  towel  ?....  and  this   log  my  chair  ?....  That 's 

good! 
Stooping  is  real  hard  work. — Don 't  hurry,  Hine ! 

Those  blue-gums  seem  springing  to  catch  the  sky : 
The  macrocarpa's  got  a  velvet  heart. 
And  in  these  crispy  matipo-lesLves,  light  curls. 
Oh,   what   a   day!     What   sun!     What   blue   and 
brightness ! 
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What  clean,  clear  air ! ... .  Doesn  't  it  seem  to  shine 
Right  through  you!  doesn't  it  make  you  light  and 

bright — 
Fit  for  a  frolic,  wild  to  rush  and  leap 
Over  things !    Oh,  I  am  all  on  tiptoe,  to ... , 
To ... .  Well,   I  don 't  know  what ;  but  something 

quick! 
Something  adventurous,  spirited,  energetic, 
Live ! . . . . 

Splendid! — Splendid!  Blow  again,  strong 
breeze ! 
Warmth  now ....  with  such   a  breath  of  basking 

pine! 
And    hark!  the  old  *cabbage-tree — "Rush,    rustle, 

splash ! ' ' 
You  poor  old  ancient  tree !  that  Andrew  thinks 
Dying — But  how  triumphant,  then,  you  die! 
Brandishing  blades,  and  crown 'd  with  stars  that 

glitter 
Bravely  as  ever  to  the  beams  and  breeze. 
— That  flax  is  going  to  flower  this  year. — 

See  there! 
A  daisy!    Little  dear!    I  won't  tell  Andrew, 
But  don't  spread,  will  you,  Bright-face? — 

There's  the  sun, 
Down  in  the  creek;  he's  bigger  than  the  world. 
And  yet  our  creek  can  hold  him — that's  a  puzzle. 
. . .  .The  water  shines  and  slips  and  shines  along. ... 
There  sails  a  feather!  past  the  musk,  between 
The    astonish 'd    cape-weed    and    the    whispering 

poplars, 

1.  Cabbage-tree,  an  ugly  name  for  a  beautiful  thing:  the  Palm-Lily,  the 
Maori  Ti.  This  is  the  most  distinctive  of  all  New  Zealand  trees.  In 
growth  it  somewhat  resembles  a  true  Palm. 
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Glancing  excitedly — round  the  bend,  and  out! 
Hear,  all !    A  brown  hen-feather 's  off  to  the  world, 
This  stirring  morning. 

And.  ..I  mayn't  be.  Dapple!. .. 
That 's  it,  enjoy  yourself !  a  real  good  roll 
....There!    now    a   real    good    gallop. — Isn't    she 

fresh ! 
Everything  is,  this  jolly,  frisky  day. 
Shine,  ripple,  sail,  race,  grow,  and  blow,  and  flow — 
All  strength  and  relish,  liveliness  and  joy, 
All  doing  straight  out  just  what  Nature  says. 
Free  to  be  free: — 0  fortunate  Out-door  Things! 
You  get  the  best  of  it.    I  must  go  in, 
And,  what  ?    What  must  I  do  ? 


Wash  up  the  dishes, 
Sweep  out  the  kitchen,  put  on  dinner  (Oh, 
That  hateful,  daily,  never-done- with  dinner! 
Why  do  we  have  to  eat?),  then,  that  disposed  of— 
Oh,  what 's  there  ever  to  look  forward  to  ? 
Well,  it  is  coach-day,  though ;  I  can  ride  Dapple 
Out  to  the  road,  and  take  these  strawberries  down, 
And  wait  for  mail — and, save  newspapers,  get  none! 
Oh  dear!    There's  scarcely  anyone  goes  by  coach. 
There's  never  anyone  up  or  dovnx  the  road, 
Much  less  along  the  track,  of  course.    Heigh-ho ! 

Eternal     Paddock's     dull! Then,     when     I'm 

back. . . . 
Oh,  what  does  it  matter?   Play  with  Andy,  read 
Some  stale  old  book,  I  've  read  six  hundred  times. 
Get  tea,  and  clear  it;  then — the  empty  evening.! 
Once  in  a  blue  moon,  some  one  may  drop  in — 
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Night  after  night,  they  don't,  and  there  I'll  sit, 
Jean's  frock,  or  Andy's  overall  to  patch. 
While  Andrew  reads  aloud,  of  wheat  and  wool. 
And  'Lizabeth  listens.    Nine  o  'clock  at  last ! 
I'll  light  my  candle,  let  out,  full,  the  yawn 
Kept  in  since  daybreak,  get  to  bed. — That's  all! 
That's  my  whole  day. 

To-morrow?  Same  old  sorrow! 
Cook,  clean — the  same  tame  humdrum . .  .1  forgot — 
Churning 's     thrown     in — it's     Friday.        Every 

Friday 
These  last  four  years. ...  (Let's  see,  I'd  just  left 

school 
"When  'Lisbeth  sent  for  me ....  I  'm  eighteen  now — 
Yes!  four  whole  years,  except  that  trip  to  Aunt's) 
I've    churn 'd!    I've    wash'd    on    every    possible 

house — 
Iron'd    each    Tuesday,    Wednesdays,    clean 'd    the 

house, — 
Oh !  haven 't  I  done  enough  ?    And,  when  it 's  done, 
What  does  it  all  amount  to?  where 's  it  gone? 
That  is  the  worst  of  all!    If  one  had  slaved 
Straight  on  at  anything  else  that  monstrous  time, 
I  guess  there  would  be  something,  at  the  end, 
Done,  and  to  show  for  it.    But  just  look  at  me ! 
Four  years ....  say  seven-and-f  orty  solid  months, 
Over  a  thousand  days ! .  . . .  I  've  faithfully 
Roasted  and  fried,  made  beds  and  bread-and-butter, 
Scrubb'd,    rubb'd,    and  all    the    rest — with  what 

result  ? 
What's  in  the  house  this  moment?    Tumbled  beds, 
An  empty  larder,  and  a  foot-mark 'd  floor! 
That's  all.    With  all  the  doing,  nothing's  Done; 
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"With  all  the  endless  making,  nothing's  Made; 
There's  nothing  come  of  all  the  eternal  drudge, 
Except — the  need  to  drudge  all  over  again! 
Oh,  who'd  be  a  housekeeper?  week  in,  week  out, 
The  same  old  stupid  treadmill;  kick  your  heels, 
Beat  time,  but  never  get  on.    I'm  sick  of  it! 
What  will  the  next  three  years  be  like,  I  wonder? 
Different,  if  I  can  manage  it, — that  I  know ! 

Now  'Lizbeth  says,  this  is  the  best  of  lives, 

Wholesome,  and  natural  (Liz,  no!  not  for  me!)  : 

She  reckons,  work  is,  as  you  do  it,  worth 

Or  not  worth  doing ;  and,  to  help  folk  live, 

She  says,  is  the  one  way  to  live  yourself. 

— Is  it?    I'd  like  to  make  quite  sure  of  that 

By  trying  more  ways  first.    And.  . .  .what  is  living f 

Eating  up  sheep,  and  wearing  out  your  socks? 

For  that's  the  only  kind  of  thing  I  help ! — 

Wonderfully  dull!'  If  that's  all,  well,  I  think 

Life 's  not  worth  helping.    But  it  isn  't  all. 

Of  course,  it's  just  the  skin;  life's  deeper  down. 

Well,  then — if  help  I  must,  why  can't  I  help 

Deep   down?   serve  something  Big,   do  something 

Real, 
Make  something  that  is  Something?    I'd  like  that. 
But  this — Oh,  it's  so  petty! 

'Lizbeth  says, 
She  finds  it  plenty  large;  but  then,  she's  different. 
She  asks  no  more,  because  she  doesn't  need  to, 
Because  she's  Liz,  dear,  tender,  loving  Liz, 
Bom  with  a  magnifying  heart;  and  seeing 
More  than  is  there,  too,  till  sfae's  there  to  see  it; 
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But,  for  what's  obvious — a  blind  bat  would  «- 

her ! 
Liz.  1    Why  she  never  sees  the  work,  at  all — 
She  sees  us,  past  it, ...  .  twice  our  natural  size ; 
And  that 's  enough !    To  stir  our  porridge  stirs 
Her  blessed  heart;  our  mutton  feeds  her  soul — 
She  lives !  because  she  loves.    And,  since  she  lives, 
Everything's  live  to  her;  like  dull  side-streets 
Yonder  in  Town,  to  one  that  knows  the  way, 
The  little  dingy  duties  lead  her  out 
To  the  big,  main,  exciting  thoroughfares. 
The  world  sits  in  the  Paddock,  and  all's  well! 
— Eggs  are  Americas!  and  milking  means 
Commerce !    Art  sets  the  patches  in  the  shirts ; 
Wash-day's  a  glorious,  weekly  Waterloo; 
The  good  all-genuine  squeak  of  An.'s  new  boots 
Takes  her  a  trip  to  Town  (it  doesn't  me!), 
And  Heaven 's  inside  four  walls ! — But  Oh,  Liz,  Liz ! 
Janet's  outside!  poor  Janet  stands  by,  blind 
At  this  transfiguration!    It's  no  use. 
I  do  try,  and  I  love  them  dearly,  too, 
But  I'm  not  Liz;  they're  not  Me,  only  Mine; 
It 's  her  life, — but  it 's  just  my  drudgery ; 
It  takes  her — and  it  takes  my  time  and  temper! 
So   you're   all  right,   Liz!     You're   used-up,    and 

happy. 
But  I'm  not.    It's  like  stuffing  darning-wool 
Into  a  sewing-needle — most  stays  out, 
And  what's  got  in  is  no  particular  good. 

The  worst  is,  that  Elizabeth  sees  it,  too — 
Oh,  it  does  make  me  feel  so  mean!    Dear  Liz, 
Who  used  to  get  my  meals,  and  mend  my  frocks, 
And  never  growl'd  or  grumbled — only  sobb'd, 
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Vjftly,  in  bed,  the  nights  when  Andrew 'd  been, 
And  ridden  out  again;  and  now  it  looks 
As  though  I  grudged  to  work  for  her.    I  don't! 
It  isn't  that: — she  knows  it  isn't  that, 
Whatever  Andrew  thinks.     But — Oh  dear  me, 
She  doesn't  understand!     "Just  wait  awhile, 
Janet,  my  dear,"  she'll  say,  ever  so  kindly, 
"Bide  here  a  bit,  and  help  me  with  my  home, 
Until"  (here  wakes  the  dimple  in  her  cheek) 
"Your  own  comes  calling;  then  you'll  understand. 
Just  wait ! "    (I  like  that  ' ' just, ' '  Liz !    Just  as  if 
Waiting  were  not  the  hardest  work  in  the  world !)  — 
Oh,  well — she  means,  of  course,  till  I  get  married. 
Which  I  don 't  want ....  that  is,  I  mean,  not  yet, 
Not  till  I've  seen  things. . .  .Not  Jim  Carson,  ever! 
Paddock  for  life,  seen  through  a  different  grating? 
No,  thanks ! .  . .  .  She 's  happy  this  way,  so  she  thinks 
This  is  the  one  way  to  be  happy. —  'Tisn't! 

Then  Andrew — 

We'd  been  mustering,  last  week; 
'Twas  nearly  dark,  and  we  were  all  but  in. 
Skirting  the  orchard-fence,  when  out  he  jumps 
With,  "Janet!  life's  no  joke.     Take  it  from  me 
It's  hard"    (poor  An.!),  "there's  dangers,  whips 

of  'em. 
More  than  you  know,  and  never  a  glut  of  kindness. 
Best  take  it  easy  while  you  can,  my  girl; 
You  earn  your  home  here,  no  mistake  about  it" 
(He  held  the  gate;  we'd  got  to  it,  at  last!) 
"But,  work's  work,  anywhere;  while  nowhere  else 
Is  home.    It's  restful,  snug,"  (we  pass'd  the  hives) 
"And   safe.... good   girls   are   precious!....    and 
none  so  rough, 
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Is  it  ? .  . .  .  Your  sister 's  done  a  lot  for  you .... 
And  we'd  all  miss  you,  lassie.  Just  try,  now, 
And  keep  content." 

Thank  Heaven!  there  came  the  yard. 
And  v/hich  of  us  was  gladder,  I  don't  know. 
I  guess  he'd  said  out  everything  he  could — 
I'd  not  a  word  to  say. 

Oh,  whiles  I  wish 
Andrew  would  grudge  me  food,  or  'Lizabeth 
Scold  me,  or  strike  me!    Ah,  no,  no!    I  don't. 
Only ....  'twould  make  it  easier — I  'd  go  then. 
Sure  as  a  shot!  but  Love's  the  toughest  tether! — 
What  can  I  do?    How  am  I  to  get  out? 
If  Jeanie  were  but  older!     If  they'd  build 
A  creamery  near ! .  . . .  Elizabeth  might  manage 
Alone,  now?    No,  she  mightn't!  'twouldn't  be  fair. 
Well,  any  way,  Andrew  needn't  mind — I  work, 
I  don't  scamp.    And  I'm  sure  I  sing,  and  laugh, 
And  play  the  fool,  and  play  I  'm  happy :  while .... 
Oh!  they  don't  understand.     I  want  to  go! 

Where  to  ?    Oh,  anywhere !    And  what  to  do  ? 

Anything,  almost ! — All  the  same,  I  wish 

I  really  knew ....  To  tell  the  honest  truth, 

I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  do  want. 

I  only  know  I  want  it  very  badly ! 

....  More,  somehow,  something  that  would  give  me 

more. 
And  take  more  out  of  me.    Why  don't  we  have 
Government  Mind-Inspectors  to  sort  out 
And  grade  us,  each  one  to  our  proper  use? 
Andrew?  A  farmer.    Liz?  A  farmer's  wife. 
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That's  right:  but — Janet?     Cook?    Housekeeper? 

Nonsense ! 
I  could  be  work'd  to  death  that  way,  and  die 
Only  half -used — No,  I've  a  whole  use,  somewhere, 
If  I  could  only  find  it.    Not  just  play — 
_I  don't  want  only  pleasure — I  must  own, 
I'd  like  a  little  more,  but  "Life's  no  joke!" 
No,  I  should  just  hope  not !    I  value  jokes. 
But  I  know,  quite  as  well  as  Andrew  does. 
You  can't  live  on  puff -pastry.    Life's — Oh,  weU, 
Something  big,  anyway ! 

"It's  hard."    All  right! 
Let  it  be  hard !  I  want  it  hard !    I  want 
Something  to  grab,  and  grip  and  grapple  with. 
Something — Oh,   tough!    Here's   it's  like   fighting 

feathers. 
"It's  dangerous?"    Yes,  I  daresay;  what  of  that? 
Everything  is,  that's  anything;  take  riding. 
"More  than  I  know?"    That's  it.    I  want  to  know! 
Dangers  don't  matter,  if  you're  brave  enough. 
And  other  girls  get  on :  Lil  Tracy,  now, 
And  Cousin  Con: — I  beat  them  both  at  school. 
"Content?"   I  will  be,  Andrew,  when  I've  been 
Contented,  when  I've  had  enough!  but,  here, 
Oh,  dear!  there's  not  enough.     "Home?"  for  my 

body ; 
Prison,  for  my  spirit — Ah,  forgive  me,  Liz ! 
— Oh,  I  know  all  he  says.    I  know  the  place 
Is  lovely;  heavenly,  on  a  day  like  this. 
Yes,    yes!    but    then,    the    thing     you're     always 

seeing. 
Well, ....  you   don't   see   it   always!    "Safe,     and 

restful?" 
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« 

Oh,  but  I  don 't  want  rest !    I  get  such  lots. 
I'm  young — I'm  not  the  least  bit  tired,  except 
As  children  are,  at  dawn, — tired  of  bed ! 
Rest  isn't  always  good  for  everything. 
By  resting  in  one  place,  wheat  ripens — yes, 
But  water  rots.    TJnrQst  is  what  I  want ; — 
Change,  chances,  mystery,  hope :  to  understand, 
Dare,  undertake,  discover!    Oh,  it's  too  safe. 
Too  snug,  too  settled — that's  the  worst  of  it! 
I  don't  want  just  to  he  alive,  I  want 
To  feel  it.    Oh,  I  want  to  get  away ! 

But  there!    'Twould  hurt  them,  and  they've  been 

so  good, — 
Ah,  that  they  have.  Heaven  bless  them!    Fed,  and 

clothed  me. 
Taught  me,  and  train 'd,  and  cared  for  me,  and 

loved  me, 
Year  after  year.    They've  stood  me  on  my  feet. 
— And,    now    I'm   standing,    good    and   firm    and 

strong. 
Some  scrap  of  use  at  last,  what's  their  reward? 
This :  that  I  want  to  run  away.    For  shame ! 
Janet!  you  are  ungrateful. 

No,  I  'm  not ! 
Were  you  ungrateful,  Apple-trees  and  Poplars, 
When,  just  because  they'd  tended  you,  you  grew 
Out  of  the  nook  they'd  nurs'd  you  in?   What  hap- 
pen'd? 
They  were  delighted — they  transplanted  you! 
Those  chicks,  there — hadn't  they  to  break  the  shell, 
When  they    were    hatch 'd?     O,    'Lizabeth!      I'm 
hatch  'd — 
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Andrew !   I  want  transplanting ....  It 's  because 
You've  set  me  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  walk. 
Repay  you,  darling  mother-sister  Liz, 
I  never  can — but,  which  will  pay  you  most : 
Janet  stuck  here,  stagnating,  half  alive, 
A  melancholy,  meek,  moss-cover 'd  log — 
Mouldering  inside:  or,  Janet  somewhere  else, 
The  whole  live  woman  that  you've  made  her  be, 
At  her  right  work,  you've  fitted  her  to  do? 
That's  it!    You've  done  it,  Liz!    You've  made  me 

live. 
And  now  I  want  to — Oh,  I  must !  I  must ! 
You'd  see  it,  too,  if  I  could  only  tell  you. 
Oh,  it'll  break  my  heart  to  leave  you,  dear, 
And  jolly,  little  Andy ....  Yet  I  'd  give 
My  eyes  to  do  it ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
Staying  will  leave  me  with  no  heart  to  break. 

All  very  well  for  Andrew ;  he 's  seen  things : 
He's  tried  his  luck.    But  what  have  I  seen?  School, 
Four  or  five  farms,  not  even  a  real  big  town. 
One  scrap  of  sea !     While  there 's  the  whole  live 

world 
Beyond,  with  all  one's  ever  read  about. 
To  see,  and  test,  and  tackle  and  take  in. 
— Think ....  Home ! — old   cities — London,    and   the 

Rhine — 
Places  where  things  have  happen 'd,  famous  folk — 
Music  (Ah  me!),  palaces,  ships,  and  soldiers — 
Swallows,    and    cowslips  —  vineyards  —  jewels  — 

plays- 
New   animals   and    flowers  —  new    clothes  —  new 

customs — 
And  people !  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  people ! 
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— More,   even,   than  that — my   own  part!     Deeds 

to  do. 
Adventures,  and  experiences,  and — Oh! 
Who's   to   know   what?      That's   half   the   beauty 

of  it.  . .  . 
Yes !  there  they  are,  not  tales,  not  dreams,  but  real, 
Waiting  for  me !  and  here  I  'm  caught  and  caged, 
And  can't  get  out!    Oh,  on  a  day  like  this. 
When  everything  just  teems  with  life — the  grass 
So  glad,  the  sky  so  gay,  the  light  and  air 
So  large  and  bright  and  racy,  and  young  things 
Frisking  about,  tingling  with  joy: — /  tingle, 
I  stretch  and  strain,  I  flutter — but  I'm  tied! 
O,  somebody,  help !    It  makes  me  tug  and  tear 

To  snap  my  rope,  escape,  break  loose,  go go!. .. 

O  high  unbudging  mountain-tops,  to  mount 

Over  you!  to  break  through  your  strict,  straight 

line. 

You  plains  and  sky ! On,  on !  and  further  yet, 

Away !  away !  to  push  and  pierce  and  pass 
Out !    To  go  wandering  with  the  wind,  to  see 

What  the  sun  sees Why  are  we  given  minds 

That  want  and  wander  so,  if  where  we  are 

Is  meant  for  where  we  should  be  %    Are  our  feet 

Boots? 

And  you  can't  live  other  people's  lives! 
You  are  yourself,  why  mayn't  you  he  yourself? 
You're  you,  not  they.     You  have  to  draw  your 

breath, 
Sleep  your  own  sleep,  and  eat  your  separate  dinner  ? 
Your  toothaches  are  your  own,  I  guess,  your  faults 
Are  yours?  you'll  have  to  die — why  can't  ijou  live? 
Why  must  you  try  to  live  in  other  people? 
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— Live  in  them?     I  don't  live,  I  nearly  die, 
I'm  all  but  choked  with  life  that  can't  get  lived — 
Strength    that    you    can't    use    hurts  you.... eats 

you ....  Oh, 
Let  go !    Oh,  let  me  out,  out,  I  say ! 
This  paddock's  but  a  paddock — I  was  born 
Into  a  world !    Let  me  out  into  it ! 
Paddock!    Plains,   mountains — Life!     Oh,   let  me 
out! 

Let,  or  not  let,  I  will  get  out !  I  will ! 

How,  though?    I  can't  imagine.    All  day  long 
Most  days,  I  puzzle;  and  at  night  I'll  lie 
Sleepless    for    hours,    thinking    of    things,     and 

planning. 
Then,  I'll  forget  a  little — not  for  long, 
And  hardly  ever  now.     Even  when  I  do. 
It  goes  on;  it's  a  living  thing,  it  grows 
Even  while  it  sleeps.    And  then  there'll  come  the 

time 
When  it'll  wake!  and  seethe  so,  urging,  urging — 
That,  'spite  the  pain,  I'm  ven,'  nearly  happy — 
It  feels  so  strong,  so  irresistible, 
I  feel  it  can't  be  stopp'd  very  much  longer, 
'Twill  make  its  way.  . .  .Yes,  I  begin  to  trust  it 
More  than  myself;  I  guess  it's  like  those  waves, 
Mirrie  and  I,  what  years  ago!  at  Aunt's, 
Tried  blocking  back.     Oh,   how  we   trudged   and 

toil'd, 
Time  after  time!  what  sand  we  shovell'd  up! 
What    pebbles,    logs    and    stones    we    stagger 'd 

under ! .  . .  . 
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At  last  we'd  stand  there  on  our  wall,  and  up 
Would  creep  the  waves ....  lick,  lick ....  and  creep 

away. 
' '  See  that  ?    They  can 't  get  through. " Then  up 

they'd  come 
Again. ..  .stop     short....  and     stay — but     get     no 

further. 
"Ah,  this  wall's  going  to  hold!" — ^when  suddenly! 
Secretly  undermined,  the  faithless  sand 
Gave  way;  and  while,  Splish!  Splosh!  down  went 

the  stones, 
Down  went  our  rampart,  headlong  down  went  we, 
Kicking  and  spluttering,  and  only  saved 
By  what  we'd  tried  to  stop — the  tide  came  in! 

Poor  Miriam !  what  a  bonny  child  she  was ! 
Never  sick  then — while  now  she's  never  well. 
Aunt  says  she's  vext  they  ever  moved  to  Town, 
Mirrie  does  ail  so ... .  Oh,  it  seems  a  shame ! 
Some  folks  get  all  the  luck,  and  then  can 't  use  it. 
Mirrie 's  a  little  bit  of  Bush  herself, 
Can't  thrive  outside  of  it — and  she's  in  Town, 
While  I . . . .  This  world  is  very  badly  made ! 

....  Miriam !    What  put  you  in  my  head  ?    Why . . . 

What! 
Why  not  ?    Hurrah !    Sail-0  !    Hope,  hope  at  last ! 
I  have  it,  O  you  blessed  little  creek. 
Why  not  exchange  usf    Miriam  come  up-country, 
I— get  to  Town !    Oh !  Oh ! 

She  loves  the  life, 
She's  capital  with  children  (Ah,  my  Andy!), 
She'll  get  her  health  again,  they'll  all  be  happy: 
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While  I . . . .  It  can 't  come  true ! 

Can't  it?  It  shall! 
....  Let 's  think  all  round  it. — I  should  have  to  keep 
Aunt 's   house ;   and   Town,   of   course,   is   not   the 

world.  . . . 
It's  the  beginning,  though!  it's  Somewhere  Else! 
It's  stir  and  change,  it's  people  everyday, 
It's  openings  and  chances — doors  ajar. 
And  roads  all  round,  leading  all  sorts  of  ways. 

0  Paddock  1  it 's  the  start ;  it 's  the  first  step 
Beyond  your  fence.    It  is,  it  is,  it  shall  be ! 
I'm  going  to  race  that  feather,  little  Creek! 

Let 's  see,  now :  I  must  keep  it  in  all  day. 
And  speak  to-night ....  If  there  could  be  a  letter 
By  to-day's  mail,  to  say  how  bad  she  seems. . .  .  ? 
(Not  very  bad,  of  course,  poor  little  Mirrie!) .... 
Oh!  it  must  do.  . .  .it  must.  . .  .It's  made  to  fit; 
I've  only  just  to  fit  it  in — and  won't  I! 

....  I  '11  be  half  sorry,  too.     'Tis  lovely  here 

But  I'll  be  coming  back  again,  old    Paddock. 
Maybe  I'll  find  I  really  like  you  best. 
Once  I've  the  chance  of  liking  other  things. 
Oh!  Oh!  the  first  step  ! Oh!  I  can't  sit  still 

1  can't  go  in. . .  .No  Hine  yet. . .  . where 's  Dapple? 
One  little  gallop  round  the  Paddock  fence 

I  'm  going  to  gallop  over.  Dap !  Hurrah ! 

{Exit  Janet.) 
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Song  of  the  Wind. 


Cool,  in  silver  vapour  vested, 

On  a  mountain  lawn 
Softly  yester-eve  I  nested; 
Quietly  I  lay,  and  rested; 
Quietly  till  Dawn, 
When,  sudden !  a  cry  from  the  thirsty  North- 
And  straight  and  eager  I  flung  me  forth ! 

(Blow!  whistle  and  blow!) 
Forth!  forth  with    my  streaming  train! 
Out  of  the  valley  we  volley  and  flow, 
Gallop  and  gallop  across  the  plain .... 
Pause  a  moment. . .  .then,  forth  again, 

Forth !  we  gallop  and  go. 
Toss  your  tresses  from  side  to  side, 
For  the  road  is  open,  the  way  is  wide. 
And  where  is  the  halter  or  holding  rein? 

Forward,  frolic  and  flow! 
Here's  a  rollicking  beam  to  race.  . . . 
Yonder 's  a  fugitive  cloud  to  chase.  . . . 
Swifter,  swifter,  the  splendid  pace! 
Champing,  challenging,  go! 
Bluster  and  brush,  flutter  and  flush, 
Tussle  and  rustle,  wrestle  and  rush — 
Hush ! 

Swoop ....  Stoop .... 
Low,  fly  low ! 

Here  be  leaves  to  ruffle  about, 
Dreamy  waters  to  ripple  and  roll, 
Grass  to  set  running,  as  up  the  knoll 
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Swimming,  I  spread  my  fingers  out; — 
Sweets  to  snatch,  Cool  to  catch. . .  . 
Slow ....  Slow ! 

Grass  of  the  Paddock! 

Far  away, 
Once,  as  I  dance  with  you  to-day, 
Over  a  paddock  of  wither 'd  wheat 
I  danced,  with  the  snow  and  sleet. 
Under  the  wasted  harvest-yield. 

The  soil  lay  sodden  and  red. 
And  the  floor  we  beat  with  our  frolicking  feet 
Was,  the  batter 'd  face  of  the  Dead. 
(Sow,  reap! 
Slaughter,  and  sleep !) 
I  danced,  and  away  I  fled. 

Leaves  of  the  Paddock! 

Far  away, 
Blithely,  as  hither  I  hurry  to  play, 
Over  the  shimmering  hyacinth-field. 

Over  the  Sea,  I  sped. 
A  whisper  spoke,  and  a  laughter  woke 
And  the  bloomy  sheen  was  bubbled  and  broke 

"With  many  a  glittering  head! 
Glad  of  my  lips  were  the  gallant  ships, 

Speeding  buoyant  and  bold; 
The  birds  flew  white,  and  the  clouds  blew  bright, 
The  foam  sprang  into  a  rainbow  flight, 

And  the  jolly  porpoises  roll'd; 
The  sunbeams  sparkled,  the  billows  curl'd 
— Nothing  was  gladder  in  all  the  world ! 
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(Lisp,  lap ! 
Flutter  and  flap!) 
I  laugh 'd,  then  away  I  whirl'd. 

Far,  far,  far  away, 

0  call'd-for  Water,  that  must  not  stay! 
The  tide  lolls  in  a  golden  bay, 

Languid  the  fever 'd  land, 

Stirless  the  palm-trees  stand 

'Twixt  torrid  sky  and  sand. 
The  Sky  glares,  the  Sea  flares, 
The  Sun's  bared  eye-ball  stands  and  stares 

Upon  the  staring  sand. 

— Clean  as  the  salt,  keen  as  the  light, 
Cool  as  the  ocean,  with  all  my  might, 

With  a  jubilant  gush,  with  a  ripple  and  rush, 

1  blew  and  I  flew,  over  and  through 
Green  jalousies,  walls  of  white; 

And  over  the  bitter  and  barren  Blue, 

Merciful  Blackness  drew! 
....  Thunder  crashing,  rain-drops  clashing. 
Spray  on  plashing  foliage  slashing, 
Riot,  roaring,  rage  and  lashing .... 
Smell  of  the  Earth, 
Blossoms'  birth 
(Over  the  creek,  over  the  grass. 
Speed,  Shadow,  and  quickly  pass!) 

I  blew  and  brought  them,  lightly  I  blew 

And  left  them !  and  off  I  flew ! 

For,  high,  low,  buffet  and  blow. 

Wherever  I  will,  wherever  I  will, 
Over  the  world  I  wander  and  go. 
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Over  the  miles  of  tangle  or  turf : 

Through  the  cities  that  roar  like  surf: 

Dew  of  a  meadow,  dust  of  the  street : — 

Whatsoever  I  meet,  I  garner  and  greet. 

Fern  of  the  forest,  alley's  breath. 

Kiss  of  a  lover,  rattle  of  Death, 

Bell-bird's  music,  and  drunken  brawl — 

I  travel,  I  travel,  I  travel,  and  taste  them  all! 

— Or,  in  a  spacious  solitude, 

Closely  gather  my  wings,  and  brood; 

Mix  with  nothing  and  taste  my  mood ! 

"Which  of  you.  Brothers,  is  half  so  free? 

The  Creek  is  held  in  its  banks, 

The  Grass  is  tied  to  its  roots, 
The  Leaves  to  the  Tree. 
But  hither  and  thither,  now  here,  now  there, 
Now  there,  now  here,  I  voyage  and  veer. 
Voyaging,  visiting,  everywhere. 
You  must  stay,  but,  wandering  still, 
Away,  away,  wander  I  may, 
Whithersoever  I  will. 

Heigh-ho !  f 

For  weal,  for  woe. 
The  world  goes  round,  and  the  wind  must  blow. 
Soon,  Brothers,  soon  I  must  go, 

My  wonted,  my  wanted  way! 
Tides  are  rising,  and  tides  are  falling. 
Clouds,  and  cities,  and  seas  are  calling — 

Hark! — and  I  must  obey. 
A  breath  to  bring,  and  a  song  to  sing, 
A  time  to  come,  and  a  time  to  tarry, 

A  load  to  shift,  and  a  load  to  lift, 
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A  waited-for  load  to  carry! 

To,  fro,  traffic  and  tow! 
My  brother  faltereth — I  must  flow: 
My  brother  reapeth — and  I  must  sow: 
I  am  summon 'd,  and  I  must  go. 
The  Leaves  may  linger,  the  Grass  must  have  roots 

to  grow — 
But  the  Wind  stay  ?    Ah,  no,  no ! 
Mutable,  mobile,  made  to  change, 
Charter 'd  to  travel,  required  to  range, 
Lawless,  limitless,  unrefrain'd, 
Yet  bidden,  ridden,  bridled  and  rein'd 

(And  the  Law  is  light,  but  it  sitteth  tight!), 
The  wild  Wind,  the  wayfarer  Wind, 
The  messenger,  missioner,  minister  Wind, 
The  Wind  must  wander  and  go! 

Long  ago,  long  ago. 

When  the  vagabond  Sun  on  the  vagrant  Earth 
Lovingly  look'd,  and  I  had  birth, 
Taught  to  follow  the  feet  of  the  Sun, 
Train 'd  at  my  mother's  side  to  run, 
Wings  was  I  given,  to  flicker  and  fly 
Through  the  fleeting  world,  and  the  fugitive  sky. 
But  Aha !  those  volatile  wings  I  found 
Fasten 'd  to  Flying,  to  Fleeting  bound, 
A  Rule,  a  Root,  to  my  flying  foot, 
A  ring  to  my  restless  round. — 
Out  thro'  Space  was  I  whipt  and  whirl 'd. 
Back  apace  was  I  swept  and  swirl 'd, 
Hither  and  thither  hurtled  and  hurl'd — 
By  the  blow  and  blast  of  the  breathing  World, 
By  the  send  and  suck  of  the  seething  World, 
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By  the  changing  want,  by  the  changed  will, 

Of  the  changed  and  changing  "World! 
"Within  whose  opal  and  iris  eyes, 
Birth  has  being,  and  Being  dies : 
By  whose  opening  or  closing  hand 
Growth's  green  fire  is  foil'd  or  fann'd: 
At  whose  Destiny's  deep  demand, 
Life  is  sunder 'd  and  Death  is  spann'd: 

Whose  want  and  whose  way  the  measurement  is 

Of  my  wilfulness,  and  my  waywardness — 

Its  time  my  season,  its  rule  my  reason! 

By  the  law  of  its  listing 

Doing,  desisting, 

Swift,  slow,  I  brood  or  I  blow, 

Roar  or  whisper,  dwindle  or  grow : 

Captain  the  tempest,  convoy  the  fog, 

Out  of  its  covering  coax  the  leaf. 

Or  fell  the  forest  into  the  log: 

Carry  the  clamour  of  Joy.  or  Grief, 

Fan  the  fire,  or  winnow  the  sheaf. 
Still  the  same  Need  constraining  me, 

I  strew  the  seeds  that  succour  or  sicken. 

Loose  the  freshets  that  quench  and  quicken. 
Rend  the  ships  on  the  terrible  Sea, 

Or  over  the  headland  golden-brown 

Dreamily  drift  the  thistle-down. 
All  that  is  bound  on  me,  I  bear, 
All  that  is  shared  with  me,  I  share. 

The  lading  that  hath  been  lent  to  me, 

Take  it !  if  it  be  sent  to  thee ; 

The  merchandise  thou  art  apt  to  make. 

Give  it  to  me!  for  the  whole  World's  sake. 

Give  it,  give  it !  for  I  must  take. 
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Blow,  blow,  aloft,  alow! 

Giving,  taking,  I  ebb  and  flow. 
Trading,  tallying,  making  weight. 
Ever  I  speed  and  circulate. 

Sent  to  balance,  bidden  adjust 

Virgin  vigour  with  done-with  dust, 
Breath  unborn  with  departing  breath, 
Drouth  with  blossoming,  Life  with  Death. 

Some  tempest,  half  the  year  away. 

And  here  am  I  pull'd  to  the  Paddock  to-day, 

Leaves  and  waters,  with  you  to  play ; — 
Some  calm  befallen,  a  hemisphere  hence — 
Off !  I  am  required  as  a  recompense. 

Yea,  blow,  blow,  wander  and  blow ! 
Whither  the  never-still  Summoning  summoneth  me 
Forth,  forth  on  my  endless  errand  I  flee. 

And  where  is  the  travel  shall  stain,  or  baffle,  or  tire 

Me,  at  full  flood  of  my  destiny,  my  desire! 
Will'd  and  willing,  eager  I  speed 
As  is  my  fortune,  so  my  need. 

Monarch,  yet  minion,  never  my  own: 

Mate  of  the  world,  for  ever  alone : 

Free,  yet  following:  blowing,  blown: 
Call'd  from  before,  sped  from  behind. 
Wander !  0  would-be  wanderer,  0  must-be  wanderer 
Wind! 

Ay !  the  route  is  ready,  the  speeding  steady. 
A  friend,  a  foe,  will  I  scatter  and  stow, 
Further  and  foster,  threaten  and  throw. 

Here  in  your  place,  pretty  ones,  stay! 

Out  of  my  place,  into  my  place,  in  my  place, 

Off!    I  wander  awav! 
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Blow,  blow,  whistle  and  blow. 
Wandering  over  the  world  I  go. 
"Would  I  might  wander — Lo !  I  must  wander, 
Away ....  away ....  and  away ! 


{Re-enter  Janet  with  Hine.) 

Janet. — Here,  Hine,  here  is  the  place  and  these  are 
the  seeds,  to  be  planted  here,  do  you  see  ?  and  here .... 
and  again  along  this  strip  by  the  creek.  But  take  your 
time;  do  not  tire  yourself  out.  The  day  is  young  yet, 
but,  oh !  it  is  hot  already. 

Hine  {pointing  to  the  basket  of  strawberries  on  the 
ground) . — You  carry  ripe  berries,  O  Hanete.  If  there 
is  to  be  gathering,  must  not  planting  come  first  ? 

Janet. — Of  course  it  must.  But  for  this  harvest 
there  is  no  such  hurry;  an  hour  or  so  will  make 
no  great  difference;  and,  Hine,  you  are  growing  old, 
you  know,  and 

Hine. — The  young  think  that  there  are  none  but  the 
young. 

Janet. — No,  no !  Do  not  say  that !  Do  not  take  it 
like  that — indeed  I  meant  nothing  unkind.  (Aside:  I 
have  hurt  her,  the  poor  old  creature!)  {To  Hine) 
But  be  wise;  and,  when  the  sun  does  really  strike 
down,  as  strike  he  will  to-day,  come  in  and  rest 
awhile ;  I  will  see  that  the  kettle  boils. 

Hine. — 0  friend,  it  is  well!  But  in  these  hands 
there  is  still  strength,  not  alone  to  receive  the  cup,  but 
also  to  draw  up  the  bucket. 
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Janet— 1^0  be  sure  there  is;  plenty  of  strength. 
Well,  well,  do  just  as  you  will,  Hine!  I  must  be 
going. 

{Exit  Janet.) 

^■i^e.— Strength ?  Ah,  Hine!  but  less  than  there 
was.    Bitterly  listening,  it  was  truth  that  I  heard. 

{She  sets  to  work.) 


The  Song  op  the  Seeds. 

Down,  down  into  the  Dark ! 

Farewell,  warm  Sun!    Farewell, 
New  world  and  wide! 
Bright  Brothers,  whom  beside 
We  were  in  hopes  to  dwell. 
Farewell,  Farewell! 
Must  we,  indeed,  and  in  such  haste,  resume 
Blindness  and  narrow  room? 
Must  all  these  ready  riches  thankless  lie? 
Behold,  we  are  but  just  now  born,  and  must 
We  down  into  the  dust  ? 
Yea,  must  we  die? 

Alas,  the  helpless  woe ! 

Will  we  or  no, 

Die,  die  we  must,  and  go 

Down,  deep  into  the  Dark! 
Our  Doom  is  so. 

Down  to  the  Dark !    Deep  down ! 
— Listen!    The  live  Roots  call. 
"Down,  to  wise  Earth 
Come !  and  reap  richer  birth 
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From  this  poor  burial, 
As  did  we  all. 
No  prison  here,  no  dungeon  shall  you  see, 
But  a  kind  dormitory. 

Let  good  Nurse  Death  strip  off  your  dingy  vest, 
And  down,  to  wider  wakening  by-and-by, 

0  little  Brothers,  lie — 
Lie  down  to  rest! 

Yea,  let  the  Sower  sow, 
And  grieve  not,  though 
Stay'd  here  awhile  below. 
Down,  down  into  the  Dark! 
*'  Tour  Need  is  so!" 

Down  to  the  Dark! — the  Flowers, 
Listen!  the  tissues  green. 
What  counsel  they  1 
"Go  down!  that  from  the  clay 
Up  ye  may  rise!  in  clean. 
Sweet-colour 'd  sheen. 
Poor  yet,  and  unprepared,  were  it  not  well 
Humbly  awhile  to  dwell? — 
That  soon,  with  brave  fresh  dazzle  and  delight 
Strongly  upbursting  out  of  dust  and  taint, 
Impearl  ye  may  and  paint 
Day's  radiance  bright! 

What!    Should  not  (jlory  glow? 
And  Splendour  show  ? 
Haste  ye,  make  haste  to  go 

Down,  down  into  the  Dark ! — 
Your  Hope  is  so!" 

Ah,  and  in  us,  what  cry?.  . .  . 
Listen !  not  strong — profound ! 
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* '  I  am  alive ! — 
But,  merely — Can  I  thrive, 
Being  so  barr 'd  and  bound. 
And  straiten 'd  round? 
Deep  would  I  pierce!    High  would  I  spring  and 

soar! 
I  am — I  must  be  more!" 
To  Life  demanding,  what  should  life  reply? 

*  *  Yea,  sound  the  deep !  yea,  soar !    But  then 

must  first 
My  swaddling-bands  be  burst." 
So!  then— let's  die! 

Quick!     Let's  begin  to  grow. 
Quick,  quick!    Let's  go 
Glad  and  with  joy  below. 
Down !  Down  into  the  Dark ! 
Our  Right  is  so! 


(Eine.) — 

The  sun  grows  hot. 

A  burden  alike  is  his  heat,  and  the  want  of  his  heat 

is  a  burden. 
To  backs  bow  'd  down  with  the  years ; 
And  where,  O  Hine !  are  they, 
Sprung  of  the  loins  of  thy  sons, 
Or  fed  from  thy  daughters'  breasts, 
To  step  to  thy  side,  and  take 
The  toil  from  this  tremulous  hand? 
Ay,  where? 
And  the  ^raupo  roof,  with  its  kindly  coolness, 

1.  Baupo  {rdw-jto) :  A  kind  of  bulrush. 
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To  shelter  my  head — 

The  dark,  still  air  of  the  silent  forest, 

To  lay,  like  a  leaf,  on  these  quivering  eyeballs — 

Where  ? 

As  of  old. 

Winds  blow  warm  from  the  North, 

Winds  blow  cold  from  the  South, 

Eain-elouds  drive  from  the  mountain,  and  spray 

from  the  sea, 
The  sun  from  the  sea  rises  bright,  as  of  old : — 
They  are  warm'd,  they  are  eool'd,  they  are  lit  and 

refresh 'd  as  of  old 
Nevermore ! 
Once,  when  a  chief  was  dead,  another  chief  took  his 

place — 
When  the  old  net  was  rotten,  behold,  another  was 

used — 
But  what  successor  to  me? 
Lo,  white  with  the  spray,  warp'd  with  the  sun, 
A  canoe  water-logg'd,  a  basket  worn-out, 
A  plank  cast-off  from  the  house  of  my  kinsfolk — 
I,  I  only,  am  left! 

0  'Ti, 

In  soil  of  the  Maori,  'mid  turf  of  the  ""Pakeha, 
Thou,  in  like  manner,  ancient  exceedingly, 
Standest  alone.     Thy  dry  leaves  rattle. 
Thou,  too,  standest  alone. 

Where  are  thy  fathers  ?    Where  are  thy  brethren  ? 
Thick,  round  about,  stand  the  trees  of  thin  foliage. 
From  over  the  sea-waves: — 

But  where  are  thy  seedlings?    Our  saplings,  where 
flourish  they? 

1.  Ti  itee) :  The  Cabbage-tree. 

2.  Pakeha  (pdh-kay-iuih) :  A  white  man. 
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Where  ? 

Lo,  where  the  quick  wind  smites  thine  old  tresses, 

Under  them,  over  them,  glancing  between  them, 

Sharp  to  the  eye,  sharp  to  the  heart. 

Glitters  the  iron  roof  of  the  Stranger. 

Oh,  strong  the  Stranger !  a  tall  Earaka-tree : 

Glossy  with  oil  the  bright  leaves  of  his  branches : 

— We,  the  shed  berries  beneath! 

He,  the  new  Moon — we  were  the  old  Moon. 

As   the   plunge   of   the   ^Takapu,   straight    is    his 

speeding : — 
*Frost-fish,  we  make  for  the  shore! 

Once, 

Here  lay  the  forest,  yonder  the  flax-flat. 

High  on  yon  hill  stood  the  ^pa,  palisaded, 

Spiked  were  its  fences,  and  strong. 

And  the  house  of  the  youthful,  the  house  of  the 

dancers. 
Was  ample  and  high : 
The    carv'd    hall  of  meeting,    the    house    of    the 

entertain  'd, 
Spacious  and  warm. 

Here,  on  this  side,  were  the  store-pits  for  *kumara, 
Roomy,  well-fill'd,  and  the  stages,  thick-cover 'd 
With  fish,  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 
Ah,  ah! 
In  that  day. 

The  sun  was  brighter,  the  flax-leaves  longer, 
The  ^patiki  thicker,  its  flesh  more  sweet: — 

1.  Takavu  (tdli-kah-poo) :  The  gannet. 
-  2.  Frost-fish :  The  allusion  is  to  the  popular  idea  that  the  Frost-flsh 
(which  is  rarely  caught  at  sea,  but  sometimes  is  found  lying  upon  the 
beach)  comes  ashore  to  die. 

3.  Pa  (pah) :  A  fortified  Maori  village. 

4.  Kumara  ikdo-mah-rah) :  The  sweet  potato. 

5.  Patiki  ipdh-tee-kee) : '  The  flounder. 
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They  were  the  days  of  my  youth! 

Long,  long  days,  yet  each  hour  but  a  little  one, 

Gliding  and  gone  without  sweep  of  the  paddle. 

House  of  Hine !    0  home  of  my  tribe ! 

To  the  fingers  and  feet,  to  the  eye  and  the  nostril, 

Ketuming  not — wherefore  return  ye 

(As  the  bright  waves,  when  at  breath  of  the  shore- 
wind. 

The  fog  volleys  seaward) 

Home,  here,  to  my  heart? 

. .  Ha !  the  sheen  in  the  sunlight.  Ha !  chant  in 
the  house  of  the  weavers. 

Ha !  gloss  of  the  well-prepared  flax. 

"We  weave,  O  my  sisters,  along  and  across, 

A  white  mat,  a  fine  mat,  a  mat  for  a  chieftain, 

A  mat  with  gay  borders,  yea,  fringed  with  a  thick 
fringe  of  feathers, 

An  heirloom  mat  for  the  tribe. 

....  Rise,  Hine !  Go,  Hine,  youngest  of  the  weaving 
women ! 

Ngaire  the  aged  would  drink — arise  up  quickly ! 

Carrying  thy  calabash,  hasten  to  the  spring ! 

The  clear  spring  bubbling  on  the  border  of  the 
forest. 

The  sun  reddens,  the  sun  flashes. 

Bright  in  the  eyes  he  looks .  .  .bright  in  the  forest . . . 

Ah,  ah,  he  flashes 

On  eyes  in  the  forest! 

Ah,  ah,  where  yonder 

Burst  from  the  foliage 

Our  fishers,  our  hunters,  and  heavy  their  spoil. 

Foremost  among  them. 
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Tall  and  erect  as  a  ^kahikatea, 

Princely,  well-tattoo 'd,  a  terror  to  foemen, 

He  that  is  known  to  my  heart — 0  Paoa ! . .  .  . 

Alas !  In  the  ear  of  the  ^Daughter  of  Darkness 

Hangs  now  my  jewel  of  greenstone,  envied  of  all. 

. .  Ah,  savoury  odour !     Sweet  smell  of  the  ovens 

uncover  'd ! 
Feed  me,  O  feast,  among  feasting  companions! 
0  savour,  O  relish  of  old ! 
....  Dark  now  it  grows ;  the  hour  of  darkness, 
The  hour  of  darkness  and  dread ! 
Stars  to  the  Heavens — bright  fires  to  the  'marae! 
Flourish,  ye  flames !    0  blossom,  ye  torches ! 
Hour  of  the  dance  and  delight ! 
Fresh  as  the  young  fern,  fragrant  as  the  scented 

fern, 
Tress 'd  like  the  tree-fern — maidens,  come  ye  forth! 
Bright-breasted  pigeons,  sweet-tongued  *Korimako- 

birds. 
Tall,  supple  saplings — warriors,  advance ! 
Voices  in  sympathy,  limbs  all  in  unison. 
Hearts  of  one  beating,  spirits  of  one  tune — 
Sway  ye,  swing  ye,  chanting  and  answering, 
This  way,  that  way,  lissom  as  the  sea-wave. 
As  a  wind-waved  valley  of  the  blossoming  manuka! 
Ha !  Ha !  with  the  beating  of  feet ! 
Ha !  with  the  tongue  of  defiance ! 
With  plaj^  of  the  fingers  and  hips. 
With  the  whiteness  of  eyes  and  of  teeth! 
Ah,  the  glorious  grace !  Ah,  the  noble  agility ! 
Like  a  bright  torch,  admiration  is  kindled — 

1.  Kahikatea  (kah-hee-Tcah^tay-ah) :  The  white  pine. 

2.  Daughter  of  Darkness  (Hine-nui-te-po) :  Death. 

3.  Marae  (mAh-ri) ;  The  courtyard. 

4.  Korimako  (koh-ree-mdh-koh) :  The  bell  bird. 
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Toss,  ye  bright  torches  of  fire! 

While  the  ancients,  gathered  together. 

Their  bodies  in  warm  repose, 

In    their    spirits    are    playing    and  swaying    also 

together, 
Reciting,  recounting,  the  one  with  the  others, 
Which  the  canoe  was,  who  the  descendants, 
Hither  of  old  from  ^Hawaiki  faring; 
The  songs  and  the  stories  of  old. 

Ay,  the  young  with  the  young,  the  old  with  the 

old— 
It  was,  long  ago — it  is  gone ! 
O  my  flock  of  white  sea-birds,  my  children !    Paoa, 

O  husband ! . . . . 
Where  the  cold  wind  wrinkles  my  skin, 
Where  no  voice  comes,  I  lie. 

Once  a  stately  Totara  in  the  forest 
Tower 'd  high;  its  free  and  sun-warm 'd  summit 
Lordly  dwelt,  alone  in  radiant  air. 
With  its  foot  the  earth  was  knit  and  strengthen 'd, 
With  its  shade  was  roof  'd  a  home  of  greenness, 
Gardens  'mid  its  roomy  boughs  were  cradled. 
And  the  Tui,  and  the  flickering  Fan-tail 
Warbled,  nested  there,  and  reared  their  young. 
— Axes  rang ! . . . . 
Lo!  amid  the  towering  tree-tops. 
Space ;  but  on  the  mosses,  a  long  weight ! 
Now  the  ""Kareao  snaps,  now  the  Kie-kie  is  brown 'd 
and  wind-eaten ; 

1.  Hawaiki  (Hah^wdh-€e-kee) :  The  legendary  home  of  the  Maori  race. 

2.  Eareao  ikarry-ow) :  The  supple-jack;  a  liana. 
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Over  the  noble  lumber,  the  'Bramble,  the  envious 

Tataramoa 
Springing  up,  flourishes  green: 
But  with  pinion 'd  crown  the  Tree-fern 
See!  'mid  growths  upheav'd  and  broken, 
See  a  miserable  ^horohio 
Whose  appealing  roots  drink  air! 

Root  in  the  rocks,  once,  fingers  in  the  sea-waves. 
Surest  of  swimmers  among  the  eddying  surges, 
Thick  grew  the  ^Bimurapa,  fringing  the  shore. 
Thick  grew  the  long-shore  kelp : 
A  mat  for  the  feet  of  the  ripples,  as  the  breast  of 

the  *Puheko  duskily  blue: 
A  crown  of  bright  locks  to  the  water,  a  laugh  to  the 

eyes  of  the  sun. 
And  the  waters  stay'd  it,  the  sun  caress 'd  it; 
Once,  with  its  long-washing  tendrils. 
With  power,  it  protected  the  sacred  head  of  a  chief. 

— Storms  arose ! .  . .  . 
By  the  sea  that  fed,  by  the  billows  that  bosom 'd, 
Tugg'd,  tom-up,  dragg'd  over  the  biting  reef, 
High  on  the  thirsty  sand, 
What  ails  thee,  0  Rimurapa?  that  tarnish 'd  and 

stiff. 
To  the  suppling  deep  thou  return 'st  not? 
"  It  is  dry,  it  is  brittle ;  ah,  ah,  it  is  dingy,  it  stinks ! 
Out  on  the  wretched  remainder! 
On  my  Zcwmara-patch  let  it  perish ! ' ' 
Shall  one  contemptuously  say. 

1.  Bramble:  Better  known  to  New  Zealanders  as  "  Bush  Lawyer." 

2.  Horokio :  A  species  of  fern. 

3.  Rimu-rapa :  A  seaweed. 

4.  Pukeko  (Poo-'kek-ko) :  The  New  Zealand  swamp-hen. 
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And  yet,  what  weed, 
0  Tangaroa,  lord  of  the  sea! 
Rooted  for  ever,  endureth  the  wearing  wave? 
Which  fern, 

O  Tawhiri-matea,  lord  of  the  tempest ! 
Suffering  the  seasons,  upspringeth  for  ever  more? 
O  friend! 
The  old  laws,  from  for  ever  establish 'd  and  rooted 

for  ever, 
"What  reverence,  what  use,  to  revile? 

Ay,  who  hath  ever  known  one  year, 
Sunny  and  windless  all  its  days? 
The  Summer  gleams  and  glows, 
Bright  berries   burn.  . . . 
Then,  Winter  howls ! 
The  South-wind  bites  like  salt,  the  white  frost  bites, 
The  glow  is  fled,  the  glory  all  is  gone, 
And  Lo !  that  is,  which  was  decreed  to  be. 

Or,  what  bay  feels  a  tide  for  ever  full? 
Bright  "^Toe-toe  and  green  grass  line  it  with  sheen, 
The  tickled  pebbles  laugh. 
The  deep  swell  sways .... 
Then  comes  the  ebb! 
From  bubbling  ooze  the  mud-crabs  sidle  out 
The  beach  is  silent,  the  clear  lustre  lost, 
And,  Lo !  that  is  which  was  decreed  to  be. 

Or,  what  young  man  is  man  for  ever  young  ? 
His  eyeballs  beam;  his  thought  flieth  like  wind; 
Hope  marries  with  his  heart, 
Strength  with  his  hand — 

1.  To^-M  {toy-toy) :  A  tall  plumed  grass,  very  much  like  the  Pampas. 
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Then  comes  Old  Age! 
Tired,  tired  his  heart,  and  his  full  strength  a  sleep. 
The  glow  is  fled,  the  glory  all  is  gone, 
— Lo !  that  which  was  to  be  is  that  which  is ! 

Who,  then,  art  thou, 

Hine,  0  presumptuous  one, 

That  through  thy  limbs  the  life-tide  yet  should 

laugh, 
And  in  thy  cheek  the  finger  of  years  not  lie ! 
Who,  Hine,  thou — 

Daughter  of  'Te  Rawhiti,  daughter  of  great  Tipitai, 
Daughter  of  Kapu — of  the  dead,  who  died — 
That   thou    alone    should 'st    elude   the   experience 

eluded  of  no  man? 
—Who  thou,  thyself? 
'Maui,   perhaps?     Art   thou   even   as   Maui,   thou 

totterer  ? 
For  thee  will  the  sun  stand  still? 
More  art  thou,  mightier,  than  Maui-tiki-tiki  ? 
Who,  having  broken  the  swift  sun's  pinions, 
Who,  out  of  Heaven  fire  having  fetch 'd  us, 
And  on  his  finger  having  lifted  Earth  from  Ocean — 
Hine-nui-te-po  having  finally  attempted. 
Daughter  of  the  Dark,  to  cheat  and  overmaster, 
Master  of  cunning,  he  master 'd  was — he  died! 

Nay,  be  wise! 
The  night  is  yoked  with  the  day,  after  the  sun,  the 

thunder, 
The  berry  once  ripe,  doth  it  ever  grow  green  ? 

1.  Te-Bawhiti,   etc    {Tay-Rdh-fee-tee,   Tee-pee-ti,    Kdh-poo):    Maori 
masculine  names. 

2.  Maui-tiki-tiki :  v.  p.  43. 
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Shall  a  foam-flake  root  np  the  rocks  ? 

. .  Lo,    a    bubble    of    foam    on    the    crest    of    the 

incoming  wave, 
And   after   the   rising  and    poising — the     passing 

away ! 

So  it  ever  hath  been:  so  it  is. 

Enough !    So  be  it :  so  best ! 

For,  tell  me,  lingering  fern, 

Child  of  the  forest — the  forest  fell'd, 

Would 'st  thou  brave  the  open,  alone, 

A  jest  to  the  withering  winds? 

— Uprooted  weed  of  the  wave, 

Would 'st  thou  stay  a  slave  to  the  stones, 

Decay 'd,  an  offence? 

What?    Is  it  so  sweet  to  be  lonely? 

Enough!  what  is  doom'd,  let  it  die,  what  is  dead, 

be  it  buried! 
Where  the  heads  of  my  kinsfolk  are  fallen, 
Lay  mine  low! 

Where  the  fence  of  their  pa  is  white  ashes. 
Speed,  flames  on  my  roof! 
Where  the  bones  of  my  kinsfolk  lie  bleaching  and 

crumbling  together 
Let    mine    that    are    broken,    grow    whiter    than 

^Kokota-^heW.. 
Yea,  if  of  my  tribe  I  was  verily  one, 
One  with  my  tribe  let  me  be — 
Count,  count,  count  me  among  them, 
0  Death!  for  it  is  enough. 

Lo !  the  last  of  the  seeds — they  are  sown ! 
Take  now  your  rest, 

1.  Kdkota :  A  white  bivalve. 
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"Weak  hands  that  tremble,  0  tottering  knees  that 

fail! 
But  one  moon  past,  and  I  should  not  have  been  so 
spent. 

Enough?    Yea,  Hine,  enough! 

Shall  a  dry  leaf  consider  the  season? 

"Winds  cannot  wither  it,  rains  cannot  make  it  green. 

While  power  ran  yet  in  my  veins,  I  was  angry,  I 

strove — 
Behold,  I  will  struggle  no  more. 
For  mine  eye  shrinks  from  the  sun, 
A  shout  is  far  from  mine  ears, 
Hardly  my  staggering  foot 
Presses  aside  the  grass 
That  is  choking  my  whare  door 
(Would  I  dance  with  these  feet  of  lead?)  ; 
On  the  head  once  admired  and  perfumed 
The  ^ weeds  of  Tura  lie  thick 
(Old  heads  tell  truth— they  turn  pale,  confessing 

that  courage  is  lost)  ; 
My  breast  no  longer  is  broad  for  the  striving  with 

sorrow — 
And  what  of  the  heart  within? 

Ah, 

Of  old,  long  ago. 

In  a  pa  well-provided,  the  fortress  call'd  Hine, 

Strong  stood  the  house  of  my  heart ! 

Heavy  the  storms  it  withstood! 

Bare,  in  those  days,  was  the  store  of  my  mind,  scant 

the  experiences 
Gather  'd  and  sorted,  garner  'd  and  laid  up  in  store ; 

1.  Weeds  of  Tura :  Grey  hairs. 
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But  glowing  and  ever-prepared 

My  oven  of  zest  and  delight. 

....  Tell  me,  now,  house  of  my  heart, 

Worn,  weather-beaten,  decay 'd — 

The  guests  of  Desire  still  can'st  thou  harbour? 

Sweet  traffic  of  Love  wilt  thou  house  ? 

Hear  the  word ! 

"I  am  wind-swept,  fire-ruin' d  and  rent; 

My  lahes  were  all  father' d  long  since. 

Long  since  I  re-echoed  their  tangi. 

Let  he!" 

Nay,  tell  me.  oven  of  joy, 

What  heat  hast  thou  yet,  to  prepare  me  the  banquet 

of  life? 
"I  have  cook'd.    Lo,  the  stories  are  long  cold." 
Thou,  store  of  my  mind. 
Many    years    have    ripe    harvests    in    plenty  been 

brought  to  thy  hold; 
Is  there  room  yet  for  riches  to  come? 
"To  the  brim  am  I  filVd.    Bring  no  more!" 

So  answer  they  all ;  so  it  is. 
In  the  mind  is  the  strength  of  the  body. 
Of  old,  long  ago,  I  had  life — 
I  have  lived! 

And  a  Haha  fill'd,  is  it  not  full? 
A  web  woven,  is  there  no  rest? 

Long  was  the  labour !    Now  rest  thee,  rest ! 
Yield  thee,  yield,  to  the  cherishing  sun. 
The  sun  is  gentle,  the  silence  gentle — 

Rest ! 
Hands,  lie  open — the  toil  is  over. 

1.  Taha:  A  calabash. 
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Heart,  be  tranquil — the  toil  is  done. 

In  the  midst  of  the  morning,  lo,  it  is  evening. 

Rest! 
The  Breeze,  like  a  soft  hand,  soothing. 
Warmth,  like  a  kind  hand,  caring. 
The  sap  asleep ....  asleep ! 
Long  was  the  labour,  sweet  is  the  resting. 
Yield,  yield  thee  to  rest ! 

Now,  in  the  calm  of  the  gathering  dusk, 
At  the  outer  gate,  at  the  outermost  gate, 
As  a  cloud  in  a  windless  sky, 
Standeth  my  spirit,  alone. 
The  stars  are  silent. 
The  forest  silent, 
The  air  silent — 
Hush! 

In  the  ruin  'd  whares  within,  all  is  still,  still 

For  all  are  fallen  asleep : — 

The  dancer  Delight,   at   the  side   of  the  warrior. 

Anger, 
Want,  forgetful  of  woe.  Triumph  without  her  song, 
Fear  with  her  eyes  at  peace. 

They  have  done  their  deeds,  their  deeds  are  all  done. 
And   I   prithee,  awake   them  not — they  are  noisy, 

awaked. 
Sleep ! . . . .  Sleep ! . . . .  Sleep  on ! 

But  my  spirit  sleeps  not;  as  one 
Awaiting  the  summoning  cry, 
The  voice  of  a  lover  who  tarries. 
She  stands  by  the  outermost  gate 
And  peers  in  the  dark,  abroad: 
On  this  side,  the  land  well-known, 
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On  that,  the  limitless  Sea ! 

O  Land,  once  friendly  and  loved ! — 

Peak  and  gully  and  swamp, 

Boisterous  heart  of  the  rivers,  Veary  knees  of  the 

rivers, 
Sea-beach,  fewmora-patch, 
Tracks  long  travers'd  and  trod: 
— 0  Land,  forlorn  and  estranged! 
Bare  of  welcoming  roofs, 
Emptied  of  faces  and  eyes, 
A  foe  unto  tired  feet, 

(Hark!) 
For  you  my  face  and  my  eyes, 
For  you  are  my  feet  no  more! 
Turn  thither,  0  feet,  with  my  face 
(Hark!)   whence  cometh  the  word, 
Awaited,  well-understood, 
— To  the  great  Sea! 

0  roadless  Road  through  darkness  and  depth,  by 
which  none  ever  return! 

0  Track  untried,  that  leadeth,  whither?  Whether 
to  darkness  or  light? 

Light  in  the  land  of  some  heavenly  Hawaiki,  past 
the  horizon, — 

Or  the  long,  long  night  of  our  fathers,  Te  Po,  ever- 
everlasting  Night? 

Is  it  true,  what  our  fathers  have  told  us  ? 

Or  true,  what  the  Pakeha  says  1 

Who  can  tell? 

Yet,  can  the  night  of  'Te  Eeinga  be  darker  to  me 

Than  the  light  of  this  world  is  become  ? 

1.  Weary  knees :  -i.e.,  Shallows. 

2.  Te  Beiiiga  (Tay  Rayna-ah):  The  Maori  Hades.  The  old  belief  was 
that,  on  departing  from  the  body,  the  spirit  fled  to  the  North  Cape, 
whence,  leaping  from  the  cliff,  it  took  its  way  through  the  waters  of  the 
sea  to  Te  Beinga. 
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Hark,  the  call !    0  my  spirit,  why  stay  ? 

Behold,  she  but  stays, 

As  a  traveller  tried,  as  one  fain  to  step  light  on  a 

journey, 
To  lay  off  superfluous  wealth,  the  body's  jewels  and 

mats — 
Lo !  Strength  of  the  eyes ....  it  is  gone. 
Strength  of  the  hand ....  Lo — gone ! 
Sight  of  the  mind,  strength  of  the  heart,  the  last — 
Are  they  not  loosen 'd  already? — 
On,  my  soul,  on ! 

Ah,  Hanete,  look! 

Old  I  was,  but  the  seeds  were  all  sown. 
O  *Eangi !  0  Papa !   Receive  them,  and  prosper  the 
harvest.    - 

....  It  darkens ....  the  wind  hath  ceas  'd. 

Let  no  moon  shine ....  Is  it  mist  ? 

Ha,  the  leap  from  the  rocks ....  Ha,  the  swirl  of  the 

seaweed  disparting. . . . 
Still  is  the  Sea !    Still. . .  .still ! . . . . 

{She  falls  into  a  sleep  from  which  she  will  not  awake.) 
{Enter  Elizabeth  and  Janet,  carrying  food.) 

Janet — Hine ! 

Elizabeth — Hush !  Look !  Do  you  not  see  ?  She  is 
asleep.  Do  not  let  us  awake  her;  she  is  a  very  old 
woman. 

Janet — I  wonder  how  old  ? .  . .  .  Does  she  not  look 
older  than  ever  in  her  sleep?     Ah,  you  poor,  feeble 

1.  Bangi,  etc.  {Rkng-ee,  Pkh-pah) :  Heaven  and  Earth 
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old  Hine — worn-out,  and  with  so  little  work! — Eliza- 
beth !  I  shall  not  like  being  old. 

Elizaheth — It  is  natural  you  should  think  so.  But 
age  is  as  natural  as  youth,  Janet,  at  the  right  time — 
yes,  all  the  time!  for  it,  too,  is  but  just  a  stage  in 
eVerj'thing.  Come,  stay,  go :  begin,  be,  die :  your  rest- 
less youth,  springing  up,  Hine's  drowsy  age,  dwindling 
down,  and  my  contented  housewifery  halfway — what 
are  they  all,  but  just  the  common  way  of  life  ?  wide  as 
the  world,  and  narrow  as  this  Paddock.  See  the  clover 
blooming  here,  the  strawberries  ripening  there,  the  old 
cabbage-tree  over  yonder  very  near  its  last  season — 
and  the  Paddock  with  its  arms  about  them  all! 

Janet — How  unusual  you  are  this  morning,  Liz ! 
You  're  not  sick,  are  you  ?  And  how  does  all  that  make 
amends,  pray,  for  being  a  poor  old  Hine,  only  able  to 
fall  asleep,  on  such  a  lively,  lively  day? 
.  Elizabeth — This  way,  to  my  thinking.  It  seems  to 
say  that  a  poor  old  Hine,  asleep  in  the  sun,  is  as  really 
all  right,  has  just  as  truly  a  part  in  things,  as  a 
sprightly  young  Janet  cantering  about  in  it  (Yes!  I 
saw) — though  Janet  may  not  think  so,  and  though 
the  parts  are  different.  Oh,  child,  you  need  not  be 
afraid!  Properly  look'd  at,  age  is  no  more  pitiable, 
and  not  one  whit  less  enviable  than  youth. 

Janet — Elizabeth!  When  the  one  is  Growing-up, 
and  the  other  Growing-down? 

Elizaheth — Yes!  because,  don't  you  see,  Janet,  that 
Growing-down  is  after  all  only  another  way  of 
Growing-on?  You  will  grow  on  to  womanhood,  I  to 
old-womanhood,  Iline — to  what  ?  nobody  knows !  only, 
grow  on  to  something  she  must — how  can  she  help  it? 
everything  that  is  alive  grows  on,  and  everything  is 
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SO  alive,  at  heart !  Ay ....  outside  the  Paddock,  and 
outside  the  world:  inside  our  bodies,  and  deep  in  our 
souls:  through  everything,  and  beyond  everything — 
surely,  all  is  Life,  the  Life  Everlasting !  eternal  fresh- 
ness, toil  untired,  boundless  rest — and  we  a  part  of  it, 
all  the  time  and  for  ever.    Ah,  child,  it  is  all  right! — 

{A  pause.) 

(Lightly.)  And  just  you  wait  a  bit,  Janet.  "Who 
knows?  years  and  years  ahead,  perhaps  you  will  find 
it  the  pleasantest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  sun,  some  bright  November 
morning. 

Janet — Oh,  Liz,  Liz !  Can  you  imagine  it  ? 

ElizadetJi — At  present,  not  very  easily,  I  confess ! 

Janet — And  for  once,  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
wait. — Oh,  naughty ! . . . .  Look  behind  you,  Liz ! 

Elizabeth — Why,  who  is  this?  Mother's  little 
Jeanie  could  not  stay  by  herself  one  minute?  Hush, 
dearie.  . .  .see!  Poor  old  Hine  was  so  tired  she  has 
had  to  fall  fast,  fast  asleep — kind  Jeanie  would  not 
wake  her  ?  She  promised  to  finish  the  story  ?  May  be 
she  is  dreaming  the  end  to  it  now — Come  along !  "We 
will  set  the  basket  down  here,  so,  beside  her,  and  go 
and  see  what  Daddy  is  doing  with  all  those  sheep. 

Jane^— Come  along,  Jeanie,  come  along!  A  race  to 
the  Paddock-gate !  Mother  shall  be  judge — Now !  One 
....  two ....  three ....  Off ! .  . . .  Run,  Jeanie !  Run, 
Auntie !    Run,  run,  run ! 

(Exeunt  Elizabeth,  Janet,  and  the  child.) 
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Song  of  the  Ti. 

Hail,  eyes  of  the  Sun ! 

Welcome,  wanderer  "Wind ! 
Little  have  I  to  give, 

Now,  but  a  welcome  kind, 
yor  my  drooping  ribbons  are  split  and  sere, 
My  flowers  faded,  this  many  a  year. 

And  my  sap  is  drowsy-dry. 
Waters,  rippling  at  my  foot, 
Will  ye  miss  the  uneager  root  ? 
Stay  no  more  my  sagging  strength — 
Down,  0  Earth,  this  log  of  length 

Draw,  and  let  it  lie ! 
O  fresh  and  new-found  Brethren,  take  my  toil, 
Take,  take  my  share  in  Sun,  and  Air  and  Soil, — 

And  let  me  die ! 

Summon  'd,  once,  by  the  Sun, 

Bid  by  the  Air  to  birth, 
Coax'd  by  the  calling  Rain, 
Woo'd  and  guided  to  gain, 

I  sprang  from  the  speeding  Earth. 
And  the  Earth  upheld  me,  the  Sunlight  sought. 
Help  the  Dews  and  the  Breezes  brought; 

Flowing  full  to  a  narrow  issue. 
The  making,  marrying  Forces  wrought 
Out  of  nothingness,  out  of  nought. 

Sap  that  circled,  and  good  green  tissue. 
Till  the  seedling  sprang  to  a  lusty  sprout. 
The  stem  shot  high,  and  a  Star  shone  out, 
Star  upon  Star  shone  round  about — 

Brightness  up  in  the  Blue! 
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As,  a  throne  to  the  seated  Sun, 

A  voice  to  the  Wind  and  Rain, 
A  gem  to  the  breast  of  Earth, 
A  dwelling  for  Bahns  and  Dew, 
Up,  out  of  myself  I  drew ; 
Then,  out  of  myself  again 
On,  into  a  mother  grew! 
Shining,  shimmering,  singing,  among 
Every  year  a  goodlier  throng — 

The  Wind  taught  words  to  their  delicate  echo, 
The  Light  lay  fondling  their  tresses  long; 
Every  year,  a  wealthier  shimmer. 
Every  season,  a  fuller  song .... 
Hark !  loud  the  Storm-wind  blows, 

Rips,  rends,  and  lashes! 
Sun-red  the  Fire  glows, 

Blood-red  it  flashes! 
Lo !  where  my  Young-ones  rose ! . . . . 
Lo !  where  the  Clover  grows 
Rich  from  their  ashes! 

Ay!  still  by  Earth  and  Skies, 

By  the  Light,  cherish 'd, 
Lo !  where  in  alter 'd  guise 
Round  me  they  still  arise — 
Alter 'd,  nor  perish 'd! 
While  the  Powers  that  built  and  framed. 
Tea,  that  prosper 'd  me,  and  maim'd. 
Here,  still  here,  my  station  claim 'd. 
Still  unto  their  purpose  bound  me 
Here,  and  here  what  fruits  have  found  me, 
Lonely  left,  but  unashamed! 
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For  the  Tui  hath  eaten,  the  Robin  hath  rested, 

Little  Makers  of  life  in  mj'  bosom  have  nested: 

To  hot  and  heavy  Midsummer  sheep 

Cool  have  I  given,  and  shelter 'd  sleep: 

I  have  added  a  smile  to  the  Paddock's  face: 

I  have  fill'd  with  a  picture  a  lonely  place: 

I  have  made  the  feet  of  the  Breezes  bright, 

Held  a  glass  to  the  eyes  of  Light, 

Made  Hearing  happy,  and  sweeten 'd  Sight! 

I  have  changed  the  sum  of  the  World — 
There  is  nothing  wholly  the  same 

As  it  was  ere  the  first  little  root, 
The  first  little  shoot  of  me  came. — 
The  voyaging  oceans  of  the  Air, 
Me  refreshing,  refreshed  were: 
My  leaves  from  the  sunlight  gathering  green, 
Rippled  and  re-illum'd  the  sheen: 
Still  the  Wind  that  strikes  my  leaves 
Part  of  its  own  push  receives: 
Humbly  housekeeping,  my  root 
Did  the  Paddock  soil  transmute, 
And  by  simply  standing,  I 
Joined  have  the  Earth  and  Sky. 
Yea,  a  myriad  Ministries, 
Silent,  secret  Agencies, 
Pulsing  on  their  world-wide  race, 
Me  have  trodden,  as  a  bridge, 
Me  have  made  their  meeting-place: 
And  traffic  of  an  untold  range 
Hath  held  me  market  and  exchange. 
— Yea,  though  now  I  fail,  forbid 

Of  all  offices  bereft, 
Nothing  doing  that  I  did. 
All  I  did  is  left ! 
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— Yea,  though  root  and  leaf  decay, 

Still  incessant,  night  and  day. 

Through  my  lowly  passage-way, 

Do  Divine  Transactions  run. 
And  Deathless  Deeds  are  done. 

Plann'd  thus,  provided. 
Given  and  guided. 

My  little  measure  of  measureless  might 
(By  the  Great  Hands  that  made, 
Mightily  wielded) 
Service  hath  yielded 
Infinitesimal,  infinite, 
And  Life,  the  Everlasting  Tree, 
Hath  lived  by  me. 

From  my  weak  substance,  through  my  narrow 
veins. 
Her  ever-breathing  effluence  hath  been  shed, 
Her  speeding  sap  been  sped. 
Her  fresh  springs  fed. 
Now  brings  she,  to  enlarge  my  labouring  breath, 
And  set  my  cramp 'd  force  free. 
No  stranger,  but  a  life-long  friend  to  me, 
And  her  chief  hanchnaid — Death! 

Ay,  be  it  still  as  it  was  of  old ! — 

For  the  husk  split,  that  the  seed  might  sprout, 

The  burst  bud  let  the  flower  out, 

And  the  flower  fell,  that  the  fruit  might  swell. 
Further,  further,  let  me  unfold — 
Out  of  the  tree,  into  the  mould ! 

Growing,  growing,  let  me  grow  on — 

Out  of  tissue  to  Soil  and  Sun ! 
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Into  a  Maker  out  of  the  Made 
Burgeoning,  let  me  wither  and  fade! 
Dying,  let  me  myself  survive, 
A  life  no  longer,  but  still  alive ! 
Once  more  the  struggle  'twixt  gain  and  loss — 
The  birth  of  Glory,  the  death  of  dross ! 
Once  more  'twixt  Growing  and  Grown  the  strife, 
On!  out  of  living,  on — to  Life! 

(Hine  dies.) 
So,  letting  loose 
Everlasting  Use: 
Relaxing,  releasing. 
Power  never-ceasing. 
Even  in  decaying. 
My  right  part  playing: 
Having  lived  fruitful,  I 
Fruitfully  die. 

As  in  my  growth. 
So  in  my  dispersal, 

Deathlessly  serving 
Life  Universal: 
Through  losing,  winning. 

In  death  but  beginning: 
Here  from  my  end 
New  beginning  I  send. 
New  life  am  I  giving 
The  Life  of  all  living — 
That  had  no  beginning. 
And  never  shall  end!  i 
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